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I. Problem. 



The purpose of this research project was to determine 
the effectiveness of simulation as an instructional tech- 
nique when used in conjunction with the more traditional 
lecture and discussion methods of instruction in the social 
studies. This project employed a model of an inter-nation 
simulation to develop an understanding of (1) the interre- 
lationships among nations, and (2) the complexity of foreign 
and domestic policy formulation and execution. The inter- 
nation simulation was employed because it had already been 
developed and was available for testing in a developmental 
study. It has been the continuing hope of the investigators 
that additional experimentation may be conducted employing 
other types of simulation models, such as a model of American 
national government. 



Simulation has been utilised in recent years as a means 
of developing and testing theories of the social processes 
and/or to provide an opportunity to students to acquire know- 
ledge of functions, relationships, or decision-making which 
they would not normally be able to acquire except through 
actual situations involving real people and real decisions. 
Such real world situations are, of course, not usually avail- 
able to students. Several universities have therefore used 
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simulation, particularly simulations of international relations. 
Business games, war games, and. crisis games are also applications 
of the simulation techniques • 

The increasing use*of simulation has coincide# with the 

recent educational emphasis upon learner involvement and the 

* \ 

potential value which way be derived by introducing conceptual 
structures intp instruction with less prior knowledge and at 
an earlier age .than formerly has been considered feasible. 

• Simulation involves the introduction of structure, as used by 
Jerome Bruner, and directly involves the student in problem- 
solving activities. 

Although not a new development, e.g. the United States 
Army has for many years used free two-sided map maneuvers for 
instructional purposes, simulation heretofore has been untested 
in reference to its effectiveness when compared with traditional 
teaching methods. The results of a test are of great importance 
to the entire field of education, with particular importance to 
the field of social studies education. 

It should be stressed: that the investigators view simula- 
tion only as a supplement to traditional methods of instruction. 
It does not supplant any acceptable method, nor is it a substi- 
tute for good teaching. 
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A* Definition of Terms 

Simulation — * A functional model of a social process, 
so constructed as to present a simplified view of the oper- 
ations and relationships of an actual social system* 
v Model — A small-scale working replica of a social 
system. (A model may be a physical or symbolic representa- 
tion of an object, a representation which incorporates or 
reproduces those features of the real object that the re- 
searcher deems significant for his research problem. 

Social system — A term used to designate a portion 
of a total society in the same manner that "circulatory 
system” designates a portion of a human body. In this re- 
search project the social system investigated was a "politi- 
cal system, " signifying a portion of the social system which 
is concerned with political aspects of the society. 

Attitudinal changes — Changes of attitude which alter 
the conceptual frame-of-reference toward the partial or the 
total environment. The partial environment with which this 
study was concerned was a symbolic and fictitious interna- 
tional political system. The total environment toward which 



Richard £. Dawson, "Simulation in the Social Sciences,” 
fjr SHiSjygg . iE gQgial S cience s Readings , Harold Guetakow, 
editor (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962), 

P* 3 • 



it was desired to test attitudinaX changes of students was 
the real world political system in which the United States 
functions as a principal element* * 

Structure — The understanding of a subject in a manner 
which permits the meaningful relation to it of other things? 
e.g. the arrangement of problems in an equational form to 
permit the use of known values to assist in making unknowns 
knowable. 

Concept — A generalized statement which provides a re- 
lationship of meaning and significance for two or more in- 
stances or occurrences. As used in this experiment, " conceptual 
knowledge” refers to a generalized or universal statement which 
offers a means of connecting and relating particular instances 
or occurrences, and provides a basis for the student to make 
such conclusions upon encountering such instances in the 
future . 2 

Pact — Instance or occurrence, or "bit” of information 
which is actual, but which by itself may or may not have value, 
meaning, or significance. "Factual knowledge" as used in this 
experiment refers to instances, occurrences or bits of inforraa- 

2 Adapted from Mary Brodbeck, "Logic and Scientific Method 
in Research on Teaching," Handbook of Research on Teaching , N. 

L. Gage, editor (Chicago t Rand kc^aTly i fcompany , 3) , pp • 

55 - 56 . 
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fcion which «re not related to other such instances And occur- 
rences in a manner which provides meaning and significance 
for future use of that knowledge. 3 

The presentation of information in a factual manner pro- 
vides to the student the “bits and pieces" of knowledge in the 
same manner that a child's construction set contains the neces- 
sary elements for the construction of model buildings, machinery, 
etc. However, without the provision of the necessary plan or 
pattern which enables the elements of the construction set to 
be assembled in an appropriate relationship with one another, 
the construction set has little if any value to a child. As 
used in this experiment, the pattern or plan is provided by 
the idea represented as “conceptual knowledge." 

„ B. Assumptions 

Prom observation in high school classrooms, in college 
classes, in extensive military experience, and from study and 
discussion with persons involved in the use of simulation, the 
investigators formed the following assumptions* 

1. The value of the educational process is enhanced if 
the structure (i.e k , the conceptual frame-of -reference) 
is emphasized in the learning situation. 

3 Ibid. 
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2. The provision of a structure to which facts can be 
related results in the acquisition of more factual 
knowledge and greater retention of that knowledge, 

3. A meaningful operational model <such as a simulation) 
permits instruction" concerning complex structures at 
a stage in conceptual maturity that is considerably 
earlier than is customarily believed feasible because 
the structures can be presented in relatively simple 
terms. 

4. Learning is easier , more enjoyable and more meaning- 
ful if the learner acts as would a person engaged in 
the actual conduct of the subject of instruction, 
rather than engaging in unrelated activity. To per- 
form the same type of activities as those to be per- 
formed by the adult in a fully operative environment 
is to do what Bruner describes as "personalizing** 
knowledge. 4 

5. increased student motivation occurs in simulation, 
and results in increased receptivity which is 

4 Jerome S. Bruner, "The Growth of Mind," The American 
Psychologist , XX (December, 1965), p. 1015. 
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conducive to better learning* 5 
C. Hypothesis 

Based on the assumptions, the investigators proposed to 

test the following hypothesis: 

Simulation produces significantly greater acquisition 
and retention of factual and conceptual knowledge (for 
this project, specifically in the area of international 
relations) than do lecture-discussion techniques when 
used in the high school classroom* and the use of simu- 
lation encourages a statistically significant increase 
in the development of the ability of the high school 
* student to transfer problem-solving abilities from the 
partial environment to the total environment# 

' It was expected that the measurements conducted during the 
experiment would indicate that (1) in comparison with a con- 
trol group, the mean scores of students using the simulation 
technique would be significantly higher on a test designed to 
measure factual and conceptual knowledge acquired during the, 
six-week unit of instruction in international affairs* (2) in 
comparison with a control group they would be significantly 
higher on a content test given approximately two months sub- 
sequent to the termination of the unit of instruction, indi- 
cating a greater retention of knowledge* (3) the experimental 
group would demonstrate significant changes in adopting 



5 

Debt is acknowledged to Jerome S. Bruner for much of 
the formulation employed in these assumptions, specifically 
to The Process of Educati on (New York: Vintage Books, Random 

House, IsSl). 



attitude* toward international relation* which would reflect 
an appreciation of the complexity of *uch relation* a* con- 
trasted with a more simple "good" or "bad" appraisal of sit- 
uation arising among nations j and (4) the swan score of stu- 
dents in the experimental group would be significantly higher 
on a test designed to measure critical thinking ability than 
that of students in the control group* 

II. Related Research . 

The paucity of research on the effectiveness of simula- 
tion a* a teaching technique required the investigator* to 
rely somewhat upon reported observations concerning it. After 
using simulation in a college course at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Bloomfield and Padelford concluded that 
simulation. 



. . . can produce tangible results over and above what 
can be taught and learned about politics by more usual 
methods of instruction. V9e are sufficiently convinced 
of the productive results to have decided that this 
technique should be tried, on varying bases, in other 
courses, and be made more or less a standing part of 
the curriculum in International Politics and American 
Diplomacy.® 

Harold Guetxkow and his associates at Northwestern Uni- 
versity report that simulation produces the following benefits! 



Lincoln Bloomfield and Norman Padelford, "Three Bxper intents 
in Political Gaming," The American Political Science Review , 

L1II (1959), 1105-1115. Quote from page 1112. 
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Simulation haightans the interest and motivation of stu- 
*«' r «ral ways. . . . Simulation offer, an oppor- 

tion produ oe. g rsatar understanding of the world a. seen 
and experienced by the d«oi#ian-*aJtor. . . . Simulation 

* miniature world that i. easier for the partici- 

tions t tte»Tl* h * n 9 “ * wbol “ th »» » r « the real inititu- 



The XAMD Corporation has used simulation primarily to 
develop theory, but Goldhamer and Speier state that partici- 
pant* gain. 



• : * n ** insight* into the pressures, th* uncar tainties, 

*?* intellectual difficulties undar which 
foreign policy decision* are made. 8 



Th* above stated observations are Important because 
they publicised the initial Simulation runs that were conducted 
in various parts of the country and indicated the characteris- 
tic* of simulation activities. However, research studies on 
the value of simulation for teaching have been limited because 
only recently has there been available any development of simu- 
lated environment* suitable for classroom use. 



Robinson and Snyder compared simulation and case studies. 



„ , _ 'Harold Ouetskow, sd. , Simulation in International 

S ? i . jf on y t for »•— «rch «nd~RicHlng . (Englewood 

Cliffs, M* JT7 Prentice-Hall, fnc., 19531V pp . 153-154. 

g 

« ?• G °l <i h al “* r and H. Speier, "Some Observations on 

Political Gaming,** World Politics , XII (1959), pp. 71-83. 
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Th#y hypothesised that simulation would generally prove superior 

* 

to case studies «s a supplementary teaching activity. This 

hypothesis was not substantiated but two important findings 

were determined. These were that, 

• • . behavioral measures of interest reveal simulation 
to be more involving and interesting than case studies 
and . . . simulation offers much more student-to-#tudent 
feedback than case discussion sections. 9 

Coleman and Boocock 10 investigated the effects of games 
with simulated environments in high school classes. The first 
report of this project was released in October, 1963, and pro- 
vided an evaluation of a man-aomputer election game. As with 
the Robin son-Sayder experiment, the game or simulated environ- 
ment did not have any significant effect on the learning of 
factual materials. It was reported, however, that student in- 
terest remained high during the play of the game. There was a 
significant lack of discipline problems. Student attitudes 
were altered toward politicians and political roles in society. 
Student attitudes tended to reflect a more realistic (contrasted 



9 James A. Robinson and Richard C. Snyder, A Comparis on 

Srf. S M Problem Papsrs in teaching 

(Evanston# TIT. 7 cooperative Research Projec 
No. 1568, 1564, Mimeographed) . 

10 Sarane S. leocock, jtj facts of Blectjon Campaign Game 
in Four High School c i*»«*« * (Baltimore 7 Department of Social 
Relations, the Johns Hopkins University, 1963, Mimeographed). 
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to idealistic) attitude toward politics following th« game. 

Cherryholmes 11 conducted a tentative and preliminary 
evaluation of simulation in teaching international relations 
to high school students. One finding indicated that the stu- 
dents did not gain general social studies skills, hut a second 
finding indicated that simulation activities did tend to alter 
attitudes about international relations to a significant degree. 

The tentative nature of these research studies indicated 
the need for further investigation into the pedagogical effects 
of simulation. None of the research except the small uncon- 
trolled study by Cherryholmes investigated simulation oi inter- 



national relations in high school. 

111. Procedures . 

This study was designed to determine whether simulation 
activities contributed significantly to the learning of high 
school students when used as a supplementary class activity in 
a six-week unit on international relations. Data were gathered 



in the areas of acquisition and retention of factual and con- 
ceptual knowledge, retention of factual and conceptual knowledge 
over a period subsequent to the instructional unit, and the 



1:L Cleo H. Cherryholmes, Simulation in International 
Halations: Developments for High School Teaching. ^Unpublished 

Master's thesis, Empor fa,' Kansas: aansas State Teachers College, 



1963) . 
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*f£*ct upon the ability of student* to transfer problem- 
solving abilities to unrelated areas of activity. 

The data were collected for experimental groups employ- 
ing simulation and for control group* which had instruction 
similar in all respects except that simulation was not used. 

The research population was obtained by arbitrary selection 
of classroom groups, 

A. Experimental Design 

There were two groups of high school students involved 
in the study. The students were those enrolled in 12th~grade 
American government classes at Lawrence (Kansas) High School 
and those in the same course at Washburn Rural High School, 
Topeka, Kansas, comprising a total of 405 students. In both 
high schools, students with general abilities indicated by 

the grades "A" to " C " inclusive were grouped heterogeneously 
by class. 

The regularly constituted classes in the courses in 
each of the high schools were selected arbitrarily for inclu- 
sion in either the experimental group or in the control group. 
The same teachers taught both groups. Five of the classes 
(containing 225 students, or 55.5 per cent of the population) 
constituted the experimental group. This group employed simu- 
lation to supplement substantive materials on international 
affairs. The other 180 students, or 44.5 per cent, constituted 
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th* control group, and had instruction similar in every respect 
to that received by the experimental group, except that simula- 
tion periods were replaced by lectures and discussions. The 
two groups were not combined for any part of the instruction. 

In order to provide control of content and presentation, 
both groups employed identical materials nd schedules of in- 
struction during the experimental phase, February 1-March 12, 
1965. (See Appendix A for details of the instructional sched- 
ule) . Simultaneous conduct of the instruction in each cooper- 
ative school during the same six-week period lessened the 
possible skewing effects of extraneous influences, such as an 
international crisis situation. Conduct of the experiment dur- 
ing the second semester of 1964-65 also avoided possible emo- 
tional content resulting from the 1964 elections. 

Lesson plans were developed by the investigators and 
the participating taachers. Materials used included the Great 
Decisions materials of the Foreign Policy Association. 

The Great Decisions materials are issued annually by the 
Foreign Policy Association, and are continually reviewed and re- 
evaluated up to the time of publication in order to assure that 
selected problem papers represent pressing contemporary issues. 
The use of this material helped to assure that the unit of in- 
struction would maintain high student interest and materially 
assisted in developing student awareness of the complexity of 
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actual problems in international affairs and in foreign and 
domestic policy formulation. 

B. The Teachers 

Teachers of the experimental and of the control groups 
had both had prior experience in the conduct of simulation. 

They were the teachers who regularly taught the research popu- 
lation in social studies classes in the two cooperating high 
schools. Both teachers had previously taught units on inter- 
national relations. The same teachers in each cooperating high 
school taught both the experimental and the control classes. 

They prepared standardized units of instruction for the experi- 
mental groups and for the control groups. They were also con- 
sultants on fch ' project to assist in the analysis of the col- 
€ 

lected data and the preparation of the report, 

C • The Simulation 

The simulation model used in this study was a pre-tested 
device developed for use in high school classes. It was devel- 
oped by Cherryholmes as a basis for the preparation of an unpub- 
lished Maot?r's Thesis# Simulation of International Relations 
for High School Teaching , under the direction of the investi- 
gators, and submitted to the Division of Social Sciences, Kansas 
State Teachers College. The simulation structure was adapted in 
part from the Northwestern University inter-nation simulation, 
and incorporated suggestions offered by Professor Harold Guetzkow 



ERjt 
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of that university. 

The simulation model was further refined and employed 
by the investigators and Cherryholmes during the Kansas State 
Teachers College summer session of 1964 as a portion of the 
program of instruction provided in the fifth annual Kansas 
Institute on International Affairs . , The simulation model was 
employed both as a teaching device to facilitate learning for 
the graduate students enrolled in the Institute, and also as 
a means of introducing experienced teachers to the use of simu- 
lation. 

D. The Experimental Program 

The experimental program was designed to determine the 
significance of change between the experimental group and the 
control group in the areas oft 

1. acquisition of factual and conceptual knowledge of 
international relations. 

2. retention of factual and conceptual knowledge of 
international relations. 

3. student ability to perform critical thinking. 

‘ student recognition of tha complexities of inter- 
national relations. 

The experimental testing program consisted of a number 
of instruments administered both to the experimental group and 
to the control group. The testing was divided into three phases. 
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Phase I testing consisted of tests administered prior to the 
introduction of international relations material in the unit 
of instruction during the first portion of the second semester 
(February-March, 1965) . Phase II testing tested changes occur- 
ring in students in both groups following the tersdnation of 
the instruction (six-weeks) . Phase III testing consisted of 
a test at the end of the school year designed to measure the 
retention of factual and conceptual knowledge acquired during 
the period of instruction, as compared with the knowledge held 

at the start of Phase I and the knowledge held at Phase II test- 
ing. 

E. Acquisition of Data 

Because of the lack of time for full development of a 
complete testing program, and also the lack of research assist- 
ants at the time the experiment was designed and begun, the 
data initially acquired on each student and the assignment of 
students to experimental or control classes were the normal 
testing and the usual assignment procedure employed at the par- 
ticipating schools. For these reasons, there was no attempt 
made to match classes, nor to match the experimental and the 
control groups according to any criterion. 

The data collected from available school records con- 
sisted of the following: 

1. I.Q. Both participating schools employed the 
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Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability. 5 Washburn 

Rural High School used Form A, and Lawrence High 
School used Form Ik. 

3. Reading Ability. Washburn Rural High School utilises 
the Diagnostic Reading Tests, Form A, published by 
the Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. 
Lawrence High School uses the advanced test designed 
for high school students published as the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test. (As the differentiation afforded by 
the reading tests was not useful for the experiment 
and the population tended to cluster at the upper 
end of the scale on both tests, reading ability was 
discarded as a significant variable in this experi- 
ment) • 

3. Grade Point Average. The grades of the students for 
the two previous years in high school were recorded 
on the basis of 4.0 «* A. Grades were compiled from 
school records and the average grade was computed 
for each student. 

4. Information coaming the sex and age of each stu- 
dent was also acquired from school records. Age was 
computed to the nearest month as of December 31, 1964. 

In addition to the data from school records, additional 
warm administered* during three phases of the experiment. 
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Th#»« phases occurred as follows* 

t 

** OWf . i* During the period of January 25-28, 1965, 
iMMdiataly prior to tha start of tha eix-weok unit 
on intarnational ralations, tha following tests ware 
administered to tha students involved in the axperi- 
aantal project, both those of tha experimental group 
and those of tha control groupt 

a# Contant Examina tion , developed by tha investiga- 
tors and tha qooperating taaohars. Tha test was 
submlttad to qualified authorities in the field 
of international affairs , and their comments were 
requested concerning the structure of the testa 
Among tha consultants commenting on the test were 
James A. Robinson, Department of Political Science, 
The Ohio State University, and Norman w. Pilgrim, 
Assistant Director of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, Boulder, Colorado# (A copy of the test is 
attached as Appendix B) . 

The content examination was designed to 
test for factual and conceptual knowledge possessed 
by the student. The test was keyed to the Great 
‘Decisions materials published annually by the 
Foreign Policy Association, which were employed 
as a base for substantive information concerning 






international affairs. The test was adminis- 
tered during Phase 1 to determine the amount 
of knowledge possessed by each student prior 
to the receipt of any instruction in interna- 
tional relations. 

Critical Thinking Appraisals . Two critical 
thinking appraisals were employed. One was 
the standardised Watson-Glaser Critical 
Thinking Appraisal . Form Am. The other was 
the Cornell Critical Thinking Test, Form X, 
1961, developed by Robert h. Ennis and Jason 
Hillman, published as an Experimental Edition. 
(Attached as Appendix c). These two tests 
were utilised in an effort to secure corrob- 
orative data to evaluate the relative effi- 
cacy of the two different methods of instruc- 
tion employed in the experiment — simulation 
as a supplement to lecture-discussion, and 
lecture-discussion alone — and determine if 
students enhanced their ability to solve prob- 
lems. 

(1) The Watson-Glaser Appraisal contains five 
sections. The first is designed to sample 
ability to discriminate among degrees of 
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truth or falsity or probability of infer- 
ences drawn from given facts or data. The 
second test is designed to sample ability 
to recognise unstated assumptions in given 
assertions or propositions. The third test 
samples the ability of the student to reason 
deductively from given premises. The fourth 
test samples the ability to weigh evidence 
and to distinguish between unwarranted gen- 
eralisations and probable inferences which, 
though not conclusive., are warranted beyond 
a reasonable doubt. The fifth test is de- 
signed to sample ability to distinguish 
between arguments which are strong and im- 
portant to the question at issue and those 
which are weak and unimportant or irrele- 
vant. 12 

(2) The Cornell Critical Thinkin g Test contains 
four sections. The first section is designed 
to test inductive reasoning ability. The 
second section is designed to test the 

12 

Manual: Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal 

(New York: Har court, Brace & World, Inc. , T955T , p.l. 
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ability to discriminate concerning the 
reliability or unreliability of information 
provided. The third test is designed to 
test deductive reasoning ability, and the 
fourth test is designed to test the ability 
of the student to recognize assumptions and 
to make findings or decisions in circum- 
stances in which those assumptions must be 
used. 1 ^ t 

These tests were employed to deter- 
mine if there is a statistically signifi- 
cant difference demonstrated by the experi- 
mental group in comparison with the control 
group after the experience of simulation. 

The first administration of the tests was 
to obtain base data and to determine if 
there were any differences among the vari- 
ous groupings. The second administration 
during the second phase of testing was to 
obtain data for measuring what change, if 
any, took place in critical thinking ability. 

^"Information Sheet" distributed by Ennis and Mi liman 
with the Experimental test. 
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c * *3££££* *** International Halations 

*** * test developed by Charryholnai 
and Ainna at Lawrence High School for tha pur- 
poaa of obtaining an indication whether tha 
attitudaa of atudanta shifted in significant 
diractions aa a rasult of inatruction in intar- 
national relations. Tha survey conaiata of 31 
statements to which tha studant ia to raply with 
raaponaaa indicating "Strong Agreesient, N "Agree- 
»ant f " "Hndacided" {indicating no opinion), "Dis- 
agreement," and "Strong Disagreement." 

No aatiafactory attituda taat in intar- 
national ralationa ia known to exist. This taat 
is ona that had baan used previously in experi- 
Mtntftl situation* at Lawranca High School in 
ralation to tha same simulation nodal. As a 
rasult of thaaa considerations, tha attitude 
survey was usad without revision, although some 
of tha statements contained could probably be 
stated more accurately or with leas directive 
influence upon tha students, (see Appendix D) . 

Ph*** Ii* ^ase II tasting occurred during tha 
period of Iterch 9-12, immediately following tha 



termination of the unit of instruction on interna- 
tional relatione. The purpose of the testing at 
this point in the experiment was to determine if 
there were statistically significant difference* 
in the scores made by the students in both the con- 
trol group and in the experimental group when com- 
pared with their respective scores made on the same 
tests during Phase X. The tests used in Phase X 
were again administered in this phase. The same 
forms of the same tests were employed in each in- 
stance. 

Phase XXX. Phase XXX testing was conducted at the 
end of the school year during the period May 4-7. 

The Content Examination was the only test adminis- 
tered during this phase. The purpose of the test 
was to measure the amount of information# both fac- 
tual and conceptual, retained by the students follow- 
ing a period of almost two months in which ;hey had 
received no instruction concerning international re- 
lations. This phase of testing was designed to 
measure if there were a statistically significant 
difference in the amount of factual and conceptual 
knowledge retained by the experimental group when 
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compared with the control group. it was hypothe- 
sised that the difference, if any, would be the 
result of the experimental group experiencing simu- 
lation, as all other factors remained unchanged. 

IV. Analysis of the Data . 

Initially the analysis of the data was confined to an 
attempt to determine if there were significant differences (1) 
between the control group and the experimental group as entire 
groups, (2) between the two schools (Washburn Rural High School 
and Lawrence High School) and (3) among the various class group- 
ing* which composed the experimental group and the control group. 
This approach was not entirely successful for a number of reasons 
The principle difficulty encountered with the type of 
analysis initially planned was that ths groups were not com- 
parable and it was impossible to rearrange the students among 
the classes. The students had completed their scheduling and 
had been assigned to classes prior to the beginning of the ex- 
periment. It was therefore impossible to rearrange the entire 
schedule of approximately 403 high school students. Due to the 
lack of research assistants, and the fact that the two cooper- 
ating teachers and the investigators were operating alone and 
were unable to perform some refinements in the design, it was 
necessary to continue the experiment with the students in the 



classes to which they had originally been assigned without 
regard to the possible desires of the investigators. 

The variables of sex and age were not inoluded in the 
analysis of the data initially performed as it was not be- 
lieved that there was adequate reason for comparing these 
variables with the data collected on the other variables. 

The data collected on reading ability were also disregarded 
in the analysis as the tests administered by the respective 
cooperating schools did not discriminate and the students 
tended to cluster at the high end of the scale on reading 
ability. 

The initial treatment of the data concerned a corre- 
lation coefficient among the nine variables as follows: 

(1) grade point average 

(2) intelligence quotient 

(3) pre -content examination 

(4) post-content examination I 

(5) Cornell critical thinking pre-test 

(6) Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal, pre-test 

(7) Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal, post-test 

(8) Cornell critical thinking post-test 

(9) post -content examination II 

In all cases, the prefix "pre” refers to the test given at the 
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start of the experiment durina the period January 25-28. The 
prefix "poet" always refers to an examination given March 9 - 12 , 
at the close of the six-weeks unit of instruction with one ex- 
ception. The one exception is the post-content XI examination, 
which was given at the end of the semester during the period 
May 4-7. 

The grade point average for each student was compiled 
from school records. Grade points were determined on the basis 
of 4.00 equalling an "A" . Table I indicates the mean grade 
point average and the standard deviation for various groupings 
of students in the population involved in the project. 



TABUS X 



NUMBER / MEAN AMD STANDARD DEVIATION 

OF 



GRADE POINT AVERAGES 


FOR VARIOUS 


GROUPS 


GROUP 


NUMBER 


MEAN 

(4.00«"A 


STANDARD 
H ) DEVIATION 


All Students 


272 


2.56 


.61 


All Experimental 
Students 


147 


2.55 


.63 


All Control 
Students 


125 


2.58 


.59 


All Lawrence 
Students 


184 


2.59 


.58 


Lawrence Experimental 
Students 98 


2.56 


.59 


Lawrence Control 
Students 


86 


2.63 


in 

• 


All Washburn 
Students 


88 


2.51 


.66 


Washburn Experimental 
Students 49 


2.54 


.70 


Washburn Control 
Students 


39 


2.47 


.62 
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Table xi indicate* the muaber, man, and standard devi- 
ation for the intelligence quotient (baaed on the Bemon-Nelson 
Teats of Mental Ability) of the various groups listed in Table 
X. There is no indication of significant difference* among the 
means of any of the groups. 

TABLE II 

NUMBER, MEAN, AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT FOR VARIOUS GROUPS 



GROOP NUMBER MEAN STANDARD 

DEVIATION 



All Students 


272 


112.2 


14.1 


All Experimental 
Students 


147 


112.8 


14.6 


All Control 
Students 


125 


111.5 


13.4 


All Lawrence 
Students 


184 


111.8 


14,7 


Lawrence Experimental 
Students 


88 


112.1 


15.5 


Lawrence Control 
Students 


86 


111.4 


13.7 


All Washburn 
Students 


88 


113.1 


12.6 


Washburn Experimental 
Students 


49 


114.1 


12.5 


Washburn Control 
Students 


39 


111.8 


12.7 
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The Content Examination 

To determine the reliability of the content examination, 
the correlation coefficient was computed by use of the test- 
re-test method, first comparing the second and then the third 
administrations of the examination with the results of the 
first. The first examination was administered to all students 
prior to the beginning of the unit of instructions on interna- 
tional relations. The same test was administered a second time 
at the termination of the unit of instruction, and again a third 
time at the end of the semester, or approximately two months 
following the termination of the unit on international relations. 

The test, constructed by the cooperating teachers and the 
investigators, was designed to test both factual and conceptual 
knowledge held by the students (1) prior to the receipt of any 
instruction, (2) immediately following the instruction in inter- 
national relations to determine any gain in knowledge, and (3) 
approximately two months after completion of the unit of in- 
struction to determine how much knowledge was retained follow- 
ing a period of no instruction in international relations. 

Table III indicates the correlation coefficients of the 
score distributions obtained from the various administrations 
of the test. 
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The content examination indicated a considerable in- 
crease in the amount of knowledge held by both the experi- 
mental and the control students when all students are cate- 
gorized as a single group. The mean for all students in- 
creased 10.6 points, comparing the mean of the first post- 
test examination with the mean of the pre-content examination. 
The difference between the mean for the second post-content 
examination and the mean of the pre-content examination was 
+8.1 points. This represents a mean loss for all students of 
only 2.4 points during the approximate two-month period in 
which no instruction was received by the students concerning 
international relations • 

The experimental group increased a total of 9.4 points 
comparing the mean of the pre-content examination with the 
first post-content examination and there was an increase of 7.1 
points when the mean of the pre-content examination is com- 
pared with the mean of the second post-content examination. 

This represents a decrease of only 2.3 points in the amount 
of knowledge held by all the experimental students at the end 
of the experimental period. 

When the mean for all control students on ti.e ^re- 
content examination is compared with the mean of first post- 
content examination there is an 11.8 points increase. When 
the mean of the post-content II examination is compared with 
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th« mi n of the pre~oont*n£ examination, there is a difference 
of 9.2 point* increase in amount of knowledge, retained .over 
the aana amount pf knowledge jhsld J?y that grgup Qf students at 
the time of the pre -content anamination. The loss of know- 
ledge between the post-content 1 eawmii^tion and thg post- 
content II elimination was thus 2* f points, for the control 
group, compared to only 2.2 points for the a^pasiaantal group. 

The categories of groups and the number within each 
group, the mean for that group and its standard deviation for 

the pre-content examination and for each of the two post- 

. » 1,1,4 

content examinations is indicated in Tables IV through VI. 
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TABLE IV 
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NUMBER, MEAN Aftt> STANDARD DEVIATION 

*'-* If* „ , ^ > 

* ' i .«* J * i 

!: for’ •; * • -* 



*■<4 



VARIOUS GROUPS ON THE PRE -CONTENT EXAMINATION 



a.' ►» 

UT > C 



GROUP 


NUMBER 


f V * 

11 

MEAN < 


STANDARD 

DEVIATION 


All Students .. 

1 *.** 


272 


f 

,41.6 


j 10.6 


All Experimental : 
Students 


147 


e 

ji 

f 

42.0 


* * 

* 10.6 


All Control 
Students 


125 


41.3 


10*5 


All Lawrence 
Students 


184 


40.8 


10.6 


Lawrence Experi- 
mental Students 


98 


41.2 


v ^ • - i 

10.7 


Lawrence Control 
Students 


86 


40.3 


10.3 


All Washburn 
Students 


88 


43.4 


10.4 


Washburn Experi- 
mental Students 


49 


43.6 


• . >i 

10.1 


Washburn Control 
Students 


39 


43.3 


10.7 
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In order to determine if there were significant differ- 
ences among the groups utilized in ’ the experiment, there was 
performed an additional treatment of the data obtained in the 
experiment* The subjects in the sample population were ran- 
domly deleted from groups in order to achieve proportional cell 

fch© analyses of variance* By inspection it was 
determined that the variables which appeared to be deserving of 
further analysis were those of sex, intelligence quotient level, 
and treatment (based upon each of the three types of tests ad- 
ministered to the 'Sample population*). Each high school group 
was examined independently on the assumption that differences, 
if any, would be more apparent within each school than within 
either the control or the experimental groupings. 

The variable of sex was examined because of the differ- 
ential effect which sex is know to have in some learning 
situations. It was also speculated that there might be some 
interaction between sex and the employment of simulation, the 
presentation mode employed with the experimental group in this 
experiment^. The possibility or an interaction between the sex 
of the teachers and the sex of students was also recognized. 
However, as both teabhers were male, it was impossible to measure 

• ! j* 41 ” t * ' ■’ '! 

this interaction. S’ 

'■ ■ , V , ( f\ ‘ " ■ ... 

The intelligence quotient level was also included as one 
of the variables. The reason fox the inclusion of this variable 
is obvious as it would normally be anticipated that IQ level 
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would possess some significant interactions with the treat- 

: * ■ , • * s ■ s • . »*- - ? ■. - * ^ *• 

■ ' ’ ** -*** » » a - . . *. ' ■ ■. *. ^ . K " _ .1^ t yV :' *• ^ H> |\ * 

ments accorded the various groupings. For We analyses of 



variance those: subjects who possessed an infr&iigentde quo- 

| J)‘*. *. M' ■ ■ J 'fj • __ , --j ... *•', , f* q ^ ^ ^ r- ^ ^ ^ ^ * ^ ‘ * * - * ‘ 

tient above the median for We* sample were included, 1 1% the 



*■ » •. 



r, 



High IQ Level group. Those subjects whose IQ 1 s Ware below 



the median IQ for We sample were included in the Low iq 

■ .-3.V ci-H f •.>!.?. '2, Sii' :] :vJ:j 

Level group. ^ 1 ” 



.i. - ?’ *,-••. •• . >- r . • ?... ... .... *••. ... , .. 

The cells were constructed as indicated below. 









Lawrence High School 



f. :■ ■■ : . 

»>* > * A 



ST/-;. vO-. ’ 



• Hale r ; . ; •, ; j ■ s . ■ Female . 





High IQ 


Low IQ- , 


High XQ ( 


Low IQ 


Experimental ; 


,22 


22 


. 22 


22 


Control 


16 


16 


16 


16 j 



»• • ^ 



Washburn Rural High School 

Male Female 



High IQ 


Low IQ 


High IQ 


Low IQ 


Experimental 


9 


9 


9 


9 


Control 


9 


9 


9 


9 



Control 



The following null hypotheses were then tested: 

hm Hoi There is no differential effect due to sex in the 
differences between the mean scores scored by the sample 
population on the treatments recorded as content exami- 
nations, Hatson-Olaser Critical Thinking Appraisals, and 
Cornell Critical Thinking Tests. 

Ho2 There is no differential effect due to intelligence 
quotient level between the mean scores scored by the 
sample population on the treatments recorded as content 
examinations, Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisals, 
and Cornell Critical Thinking Tests. 

C* Hp3 There is no differential effect due to the treatments 
themselves when the mean scores of each administration of 
those measurements are analysed. 

Table VII indicates the results of the analysis of variance 
of the difference measures between the pre-content examination 
and the post-content I examination for Lawrence High School, and 
Table VIII lists the same information for the differences between 
the post-content I examination and the post-content II examination. 
Tables IX and X provide tho same information, respectively, for 



Washburn Rural High School. 



TABLE VII 

p *r % * 

^ % f J ‘ C ' r V . : ' - r ^ 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DIFFERENCE MEASURES BETWEEN PRE-CONTENT 

. V / .* 4 ^ ' ; 4 ; ^ * t i , r, _ 

EXAMINATION AND POST-CONTENT I EXAMINATION 

LAWRENCE HIGH SCHOOL 



SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 


df 


» 

Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Squares 


F* 


Sex (A) 


1 


.94 


.94 




IQ Level (B) . 


1 


486.73 


486.73 


9.238 b 


Treatment (C) 


1 


143.20 


1 

143.20 


2.718 


A x B 


I 


118.13 


118.13 


2.242 


A X C 


1 


143.61 


143.61 


2.726 


B X C 


1 


7.37 


7.37 


— 


n X B X C 


1 


3.61 


3.61 


— 


Within Cells 


144 


7586.35 


52.68 




Total 


151 


8489.97 







s 

Values less than unity are not reported. 



b 

Significant at the .01 level. ? <95 (1, 150)-3.91 F >S9 (1, 150)-6.81 
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TABLE VIII 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DIFFERENCE MEASURES BETWEEN POST- 

* • , u • 0 . ^ *' ' / * '■ t? r i , r T “* -• ». .» „ 

CONTENT I AND POST-CONTENT II EXAMINATIONS 

'V> < ' ' i A ■ -"/r? 

LAWRENCE HIGH SCHOOL 



SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 


df 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Squares 


F a 


Sex (A) 


1 


31.32 


31.32 


MVUl 


IQ Level (B) 


1 


6.32 


6.32 


— 


Treatment (C) 


1 


3.58 


3.58 




A X B 


1 


* i 

54.48 


54.48 


1.088 


A X C 


1 


208.75 


208.75 


4.169 b 


B x C 


1 


5.25 


5.25 


— 


A x B x C 


1 


14.67 


14.67 


— 


Within Cells 


144 


7209.50 


50.06 




Total 


151 


7533.88 







i, . 

a Values less than unity are not reported. 
^Significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE IX 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DIFFERENCE MEASURES BETWEEN PRE-CONTENT 



r * * 7 r ' * * 

EXAMINATION AND 


• • *.* i’ r :; {'✓./• 

POST-CONTENT I EXAMINATION 

•. v.\ '-W/U f > ~ t '• :• 

WASHBURN RURAL HIGH SCHOOL 

ii:! -'AfiUj V.; :! V.. 


T , r „ - , - 


■ » ; i 


SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 


df 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Squares 


p a 


Sex (A) 


1 


84,50 


84.50 


1.212 


IQ Level (B) 


1 


29.38 


29.38 


— 


Treatment (C) 


1 


168.05 


168.05 


2.411 


A x B 

’ > 


1 


0.05 


0.05 


-- 


A X C 


1 


60.50 


60.50 


— 


B x C 


1 


1.38 


1.38 


— 


A X B X C 


1 


0.49 


0.49 


— 


Within Cells 


64 


4460.22 


69.69 




Total 


71 


4804.61 







a Values less than unity are not reported. 
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TABLE X 



k:. 2 



t 1 : 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 07 DIFFERENCE MEASURES BETWEEN P08T- 
CONTENT I AND POST-CONTENT II EXAMINATIONS 



* 


« . J- // ■' • j ,;Jfi 

WASHBURN RURAL HIGH 


. *• , \ f 

SCHOOL 




SOURCE OF . 


rr- 

df 


o ':u« ‘ 

» Sum of 


Mean 


■ . -1$ 


VARIATION 




Squares 


Squares 




Sex (A) 


1 


• . . i ' r* 

200.00 


200.00 


6.455 1 


IQ Level (B) 


1 


20.05 


20.05 




Treatment (C) 


1 


17.99 


17.99 


— 


* 

A X B 


1 


40.50 


40.50 


1.307 


A x C 


1 


43.55 


43.55 


1.405 


B x C 


1 


29.38 


29.38 


— 


A x B x C 


1 


20.05 


20.05 


— 


Within Cells 


64 


1982.88 


30.98 




Total 


71 


2354.44 






a Values less 


than unity 


are not reported. 




oxCfi uiiwauL 


, 1 1 1., Ap 

at one «u5 


ievel * F .95 


4« ^ A I A A A 
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For the Lawrence portion of the sample population, F 
values larger than 3.91 were significant at the .05 level, 

' * ■ . i . * „■ . 

and F values larger than 6.81 were significant at the .01 
level. Analyses of gains obtained between scores on the 

v ; • t 

three administrations of the content examination yielded only 
two F values which were statistically significant at the .05 
level for the Lawrence sample . 

Analysis of the gain scores between the pre-content 
examination and the post-content I examination revealed a 
significant effect due to the IQ Level for the Lawrence sam- 
ple. The F value is 9.238, which is significant at the .01 
level. However, there is no similar result when the same 
comparison is made for the differences of mean gain scores 
between the post-content I examination and the post-content 
II examination. No significant effect due to IQ Level was 
found in analysis of gains on content tests administered to 
the Washburn High School sample. 

it seems reasonable that analyses of content examina- 
tion scores should yield a significant effect due to IQ Level. 
It was expected that the same differences would appear in all 
analyses of content examination gain scores. As this result 
was not obtained, there does not appear to be any satisfactory 
explanation of the statistically significant F value except 
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that the result achieved on the one analysis which did appear 
to be significant was che result of a sampling error. Another 
possible explanation for this result Is that the N was too 
small In at least some of the groupings. 

The Lawrence sample had an N of 76 each for the high 
IQ Level and for the low IQ Level. Washburn Rural High School 

• t ‘ 

had an N of only 18 for each of the same groupings. The differ- 
ence in the size of N's may have caused some lack of correspond- 
ence between the two statistics for analysis of content examina- 
tion mean gain scores in terms of IQ Level. 

There is also open to speculation the possibility that 
there is a difference between the acquisition of information 
measured by the mean gain scores computed between the pre-content 
examination and the post-content I examination, and the reten- 
tion of information as computed by the mean gain scores between 
the post-content I examination and the post-content II examina- 
tion. If this speculation possesses any validity, the 
treatment by IQ Level interactions would not provide commen- 
surate measurements. 

On the analysis of the gain scores between the post- 
content I examination and the post-content II examination, 
there appears another significant F value, indicating an in- 
teraction between sex and treatment significant at the .05 
level. With the F value significant if it is greater than 
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3.91, the analyds indicated that P * 4.169. Again, this 

treatment by sex interaction was not significant on any of 

. >. ; ' . • . 

the other analyses performed, although the P value was suffi- 
ciently high in several instances to indicate that there is 
some property of sex in its interaction with the treatments 
which has not keen discovered in the data acquired as a result 
of the current experiment. 

The following tabulation indicates the P value for the 
sex by treatment interaction for each of the cooperating schools 



and each test. 

Lawrence High School F 95 (1, 150) » 3.91 

Pre-content with post-content I 2.726 

Post-content I with post-content II 4.169 

Pre-Watson-Glaser with Post-Watson-Glaser 0.589 
Pre-Cornell with post-Cornell 3.118 

Washburn Rural High School P # ^ 5 (1, 60) » 4.00 

Pre-Content with post-content I 0.868 

Post-content I with post-content II 1.405 

Pre-Watson-Glaser with post-Watson-Glaser 2.779 
Pre-Cornell with post-Cornell 3.048 



The nature of the sex by treatment interaction of the 
post-content I examination and the post-content II examination 
at Lawrence High School (the only F value with statistical 
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significance) is indicated by the distribution of mean diif 
ences in the following matrix: 



Experimental 

Control 



This Indicates that the malos of the' experimental sample and 
the females of the control sample recorded a smaller loss 
of content knowledge than did the males of the control 
sample and the females of the experimental sample. Any 

speculation concerning the cause of the interaction appears 
to be unprofitable. 

The analyses performed for the Washburn Rural High 
School sample populatiori provided only one F value of statis- 
tical significance. This value was 6.455, significant at the 
.05 level with a value of 4 s nn or greater. In the analysis or 
the mea.- gain scores between the post-content I examination and 
the post-content II examination, males recorded a mean gain of 
-2.44, while females gained +0.89 points. It is doubtful if 
this statistic is actually significant in view of the relatively 
minor changes indicated for a test with a total of 102 points, 
and also the fact that the test itself is of somewhat question- 
able accuracy in its ability to discriminate. 



Jlal» /Female 



-2.5 



-3.6 



-4.6 



-0.9 
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in view of the hypothesized difference which simulation 
would enable the experimental group to demonstrate in compari- 
eon with the control group in reference to the acquisition of 
factual and conceptual knowledge, the scores of the pre-content 
and of the post-content 11 examination were subjected to 
additional analysis. This analysis was designed to discover 
if there were a significant difference in the mean scores of 
the two groups when the factual items and the conceptual items 
on each administration of the examination were scored separately. 

The questions on the content examination were arbitrarily 
determined to be either "factual” or "conceptual" by the 
investigator and a consultant. Working independently, each 
individual considered each question on the content examination 
to determine whether it required an understanding of conceptual 
or factual knowledge. The grade distributions which produced 
the means given below were derived from scoring the pre-content 
and the post-content IX examinations to determine the scores 
on each type of question for the students of the experimental 
group and for those of the control group. 

This analysis produced an interesting comparison of the 
performances, in terms of their respective mean scores, of the 
control group and the experimental group on those items of the 
content examination which were labelled "factual" or "conceptual" 
questions. The comparison indicates that the experimental group 
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recorded a higher mean score on the pre-content examination 
on both the factual and the conceptual questions than did the 
control group, although not significantly so. This informa- 
tion is similar to findings which compared the mean scores of 

the groups on the total examination — the factual and conceptual 
items combined. 

On the post-content II examination, the control group 
recorded a higher mean score for the entire examination than 
did the experimental group (53.1 to 51.4). But the mean score 
of the experimental group for the conceptual questions was 0.4 
higher than the mean score for the control group (23.8 to 23 . 4 ), 
while the comparison of mean scores for the factual questions 

for both groups on that test favors the control group by 0.9 
(24.4 to 23.5). 

There is no clear meaning of the differences noted in 
the above comparisons. It appears reasonable, however, to infer 
that the comparatively better performance on the conceptual 
questions by the experimental group tends to support the original 
idea that simulation would induce significantly greater 
acquisition of conceptual knowledge by that group. However, 
the original hypothesis also stated that the same superiority 
would be noted for the experimental group when the acquisition 
of factual knowledge was compared. The obtained results tend 
to deny that portion of the hypothesis. 
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The data are reproduced below: 

Experimental Group 

MEAN STANDARD DEVIATION 



Conceptual 


— pre-content 




18.9 


7.10 


Conceptual 


— post-content 


II 


23.8 


8.01 


Factual — 


pre-content 




18.9 


5.19 


Factual — 


post-content II 




23.5 


7.49 


Control Group 


Conceptual 


— pre-content 




17.7 


7.13 


Conceptual 


— post-content 


II 


23.4 


8.33 


Factual — 


pre-content 




18.0 


4.99 


Factual — 


post-content II 




24.4 


8.40 



The difference in mean gains for each group for each type 
of question indicates that relatively the control group continued 
to perform better than did the experimental group. The differences 

V 

in mean gains are as follows: 



DIFFERENCES IN MEAN GAINS BETWEEN PRE-CONTENT 
AND POST-CONTENT II EXAMINATIONS 



Conceptual 

+4.9 

+5.7 



Factual 

+4,6 
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Control 



+6.4 
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The Critical Thinking Tests 

The Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal was admin- 
istered to all students in both the experimental and the con- 
trol groups. The purpose of r this test was to indicate whether 
as a result of the difference of treatments there was any en- 
hancement of the critical thinking ability of the students in 
either group. The results of the Watson-Glaser pre-test com- 
pared with the test administered at the end of the unit of in- 
struction indicate an overall increase in the mean score of 
almost four points for all students within the sample. The 
mean pre-test score of the Washburn High School students was 
2.8 points higher than the mean pre-test score of students at 
Lawrence High School who were involved in the experimeht. The 
mean score for each high school increased in the post-test on 
the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal, but again the 
advantage remained with the Washburn Rural High School students. 
The greatest mean gain was made by the control students at 
Washburn Rural High School who gained a total of 6.1 points 
between the two tests. This datum is probably not significant, 
however, as the number of students in the Washburn control group 
was only 39. Therefore, the N is probably too small to provide 
a significant indication of value. 

Table XI provides information concerning the number. 
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mean, and standard deviation for the various groups on the 

v at 

Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal pre-test. Table 

~ r V', Ti ; -Z/,C m M-'\ rr.TA Vfai* s M. V< 

XXI provides the same information for the post-test for the 

,-t.j a<<;uw-)' zvo x:-u\ ■ . 

same instrument, and the differences between the means on 

'A.V- j--~ .'K' ' T v *,.. » 

each administration of the test to the various groups. 
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TABLE XI 

• . : - - i i •. ; : ' ; j •. • - ^ ■ f r- .i . ■ , 

NUMBER, MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION 

,l<> \ .* •*:.;/ , ■*.; ; ... 

FOR VARIOUS GROUPS ON THE 



WATSON-GLASER CRITICAL 

■ • , ; : c.: 


THINKING 

. • r* 


•v * , . r • • ; . , 

PRE-TEST 


GROUP 


NUMBER 


MEAN 


STANDARD 

DEVIATION 


All Students 


272 


74.7 


20.1 


All Experimental 
Students 


147 


75.7 


20.8 


All Control 
Students 


125 


73.5 


19.3 


All Lawrence 
Students 


184 


73.8 


21. *5 


Lawrence Experimental 
Students 


98 


74.3 


22.5 


Lawrence Control 
Students 


86 


73.2 


20.3 


All Washburn 
Students 


88 


76.6 


16.8 


Washburn Experimental 
Students 


49 


78.6 


16.4 


Washburn Control 
Students 


39 


74.1 


16.9 



Note.- Data provided by the Manual for the Watson-Glaser Critical 
Thinking Appraisal indicates the following means: 



For 1718 boys — 74,89 
For 1395 girls - 77.88 
For 3113 total - 76.23 



TABLE XII 
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The Cornell Critical Thinking Teat' was also adminis- 
tered both prior to the instruction in international relations 
and immediately following the termination of that six-week unit 
of instruction. Once again, the largest gains were made by the 
students of the control classes. The only group which did not 
show an increase in the ability to perform critical thinking 
was the Lawrence experimental group composed of 98 students. 
This group had a loss of 0.2 points which probably is of no 
significance. Tables XIII and XIV provide the number, mean, 
and standard deviations for the various groups for the pre- 
test and the post-test, respectively, for the Cornell Critical 
Thinking test. 
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TABLE XIII 

NUMBER, MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION 

i ; 

FOR VARIOUS GROUPS bN THE ■ j 
CORNELL CRITICAL THINKING PRE-TEST 



GROUP ' • '7 l* 


NUMBER 


MEAN 


STANDARD 

DEVIATION 


All Students 


272 


36*1 


12.2 


All Experimental 
Students 


147 


» 

37 ;i 


11.9 


All Control 
Students ; 


125 


i ; 

- , 35:2 j 


12.4 


All Lawrence 
Students 


184 


37*0 


12.3 


Lawrence Experimental 
Students' 


- 98 


37*7 


11.7 


Lawrence Control 
Students 


86 


36.1 


12.9 


All Washburn 
Students 


88 


34.3 


11.8 

* 


Washburn Experimental 
Students 


49 


35.7 


12.1 


Washburn Control 
Students 


39 


32.5 


11.0 
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Again, it will be noted that the control groups per- 
formed better on both of the critical thinking tests than 
did the students in the experimental group. On only one in- 
stance in the re-test on either the Watson-Glaser or the 
Cornell was there a decline in the mean score of the popula- 
tion tested. This occurred on the re-test of the Cornell 
Critical Thinking Test in the instance of the Lawrence experi- 
mental students. In this test, the mean declined 0.2. On 
the basis of available data it is questionable if the test 
is sufficiently precise to measure accurately a change of 

only 0.2. Therefore, the decline is not interpreted as con- 
stituting a change. 

As in the analysis of the content examinations, further 
analysis was performed in order to determine whether significant 
differences existed among the various groups in the experiment. 
Using the same random deletion to obtain proportional cell fre- 
quencies utilized for the analysis of the content examination, 
an analysis of variance was performed on the data acquired in 
the four administrations of the two critical thinking tests. 

The same factors of sex, intelligence quotient level, and treat- 
ment were employed. 

Only two significant F values appeared in the analysis 
of the data for the critical thinking tests, both of which 



concerned the Cornell Critical Thinking Test and the Lawrence 
sample. An P value larger than 3.91 being significant at the 
.05 level, there was a significant difference in the mean gain 
scores recorded for the Lawrence Control group in comparison 
with the Lawrence Experimental group, with an P value of 
4.563, the difference in performance of the two. groups at 
Lawrence High School is illustrated by the difference in means 
between the pre-test and the post-test for the control group 
being +3.0 points, and that for the experimental group being 
0.2 points. (See Table XIV) The control group scored higher 
on the Cornell post-test than did the experimental group. Although 
the net loss indicated for the experimental group is probably 
not significant and can be explained by the inadequacy of the 
test to measure accurately, the 3.0 gain by the control group 
indicates that some effect was registered by the control group 
and that the same effect was not recorded for the experimental 
group. As a similar phenomenon was not registered for the 
Washburn Rural High School sample for either the control group 
or the experimental group, it is speculated that the difference 
recorded here was simply one of sampling error. 

The other F value on the Cornell Critical Thinking Test 
which indicated significance was the interaction of sex and 
IQ Level. The sex by IQ Level interaction produced an F value 
of 5.751 (significance at the .05 level is at the value of 3.91 



or greater.) The following matrix depicts the sex by IQ 

4 " . ’ j. * ' . 

interaction for the mean gains measured by comparing the first 
and second Cornell tests: 



High IQ Level 



Low IQ Level 



j -10.9 


+27.6 * 


+31.8 

1 

• - 


- 5.6 



Although it did not produce a significant F value, it 
is interesting to note that the largest F value achieved on 
the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal for the Lawrence 
sample was also the sex by IQ Level interaction. The value of 

that statistic was 2.616. (Significant at the .05 level at th< 
value of 3.91 or greater.) 

The reason for the interaction depicted in the above 
matrix is impossible to ascertain with the data available, it 
seems reasonable to speculate, however, that the male-high IQ 
Level portion of the sample population customarily performed 
at or near their potential capacity, and that they were the 
type of students who tended to be involved in the learning sit- 
uations presented to them. The male-low IQ Level portion may 
have been low-achievers or may simply have been uninterested 
in the learning situations which they had previously encountere. 
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and the simulation experience enabled them to become involved 
to a greater degree than they had theretofore done. This 
speculation encounters some shoal waters, however, when it 
is remembered that the groups in the four cells of the matrix 
include equal representation from the control group and from 
the experimental group. 

t > 

To extend the speculation, there is the possibility 
that the female-high IQ Level group possessed verbal or other 
skills which were employed to •- advantage in the simulation ex- 
perience, while the female-low IQ Level portion did not become 
involved in the learning situation due to lack of motivation 
or skills. Again, this speculation is faulty due to the fact 
'that the groupings included students who were included in ex- 
perimental and control groups. Regardless of the correct ex- 
planation of the interaction, it is obvious that sex does play 
some significant role in the processes which were involved in 
the measurements conducted as a part of this experiment. 

The results of the analysis of variance are reproduced 
in Tables XV through XVIII. Table XV contains the information 
for the Lawrence High School sample, on the Watson-Glaser Criti- 
cal Thinking Appraisal, and Table XVI provides the information 
for the same school recorded for the Cornell Critical Thinking 
Test. Table XVII lists the information concerning Washburn 
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Rural High School for the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking 
Appraisal and Table XVIII provides the information for the 



; m- 



* ■ 



same school for the Cornell Critical Thinking Testl 
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TABLE XV 

I 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DIFFERENCE MEASURES BETWEEN PRE-TEST 
AND POST-TEST OF THE WATSON-GLASER CRITICAL THINKING APPRAISAL 

LAWRENCE HIGH SCHOOL 



SOURCE OP 

VARIATION 

/ 


df 


Sum of 
Squares 

i 


Mean ; 
Squares 


P a 


Sex (A) 


1 


35*00 


. 38.00 




IQ Level (B) 


1 


796.73 . 


, 796.73 


3.094 


Treatment (C) 


* 1 


208.25 


208.25 


— 


A x B 


1 


673*08 


673.68 


2.616 


A x C 


1 


151*. '81 


151.81 


| 

. K 


B x C 


1 


3.58 


3.58 




A x B x C 


1 


325.00 •- 


325.00. ~ 


1.262 


Within Cells 


144 


, v ' ‘ '* * * ■ 

37070.40' 


i v- , .... 

257.43 


■’ s j 


Total 


151 


39267.47 


. ' ’ . . : ; * , * 





Values less than unity are not reported. 
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TABLE XVI 

ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE OP DIPPERENCE MEASURES BETWEEN PRE-TEST 
AND POST-TEST OP THE CORNELL CRITICAL THINKING TEST 

LAWRENCE HIGH SCHOOL 



SOURCE OP 
VARIATION 


d£ 


Sta* of 
Squares , 


Mean 

Squares 




Sex (A) 


1 


13.32 _ 


13.32 




IQ Level (B) 


1 


652.79 


652.79 




Treatment (C) ... 


1 


31204.01 


31204.01 


4.563 b 


A x B r • •• 


1 


39329.11 


39329.11 


5.751 b 


A x C 


1 


21327.16 


21327.16 


3.118 


B x C 


1 


60.55 


60.55 




A X B X C 


1 


130.26 


130.26 




Within Cells 


144 


984699*60 


6838.19 




Total 


151 


1077417.00 







a Values less than unity are not reported. 
^Significant at the .05 level. 



TABLE XVII 




ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE OP DIPFEREJTCE REAtUKES BETWEEN PRE-TEST 



ANB PbST-TErt OP CiiTIfcAL T*lii*IN<J APPRAISAL 

IttSflBORN ROm klOtt ieltWL'" 

• •* ‘f-i . 


sourc* or 
VARIATION . 


df 


Sum of 
sgv»«r« is 


"Mean 

Squares 


P* 


Sex (A) 


1 r ’ * v T ■ 

1 


-14.22 


14.22 


mnm ■ ~ 


IQ Level (B) 


1 


1.36 


1.38 


m9m 


Treatment (C) 


1 


93.38 


93.38 




A x B 


' 1 


4.50 


4.50 


MW 


A x C 


1 


382.72 


382.72 


2.779 


B x C 


‘ ■" 1 


288.00 ' 


288.00 


2.091 


A X B X C 


1 


97.99 


97.99 




Within Cells 


64 


8813.77 


, 137.71 




Total 


71 


9696^00 


. 





a Values less than unity are not r e po rted . 
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-!« . IAB * E XVJI*;, ;o , , I5; v 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF Plrr^NCE WNAfVRES BETWEEN 
AND POST-TEST OF THE COpNBLL CBITICty THINKING TEST 

WA8HBURN RURAL HIGH SCHOOL 


' r. 

PRE-TEST 


SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 


a* 


Sant of 
Square. 


Mean 

Squares 


p* 


Sex (A) 


i 


703 t 13 


703.13 


~ 


10 Level (b) 


i 

> _ 


2278.13 


2278.13 




Treatment (C) 


i 


3403.13 


3403.13 


MB MB 


A x B 


i 


11628.12 

i 


11628.12 


1.646, 


A x C 


i 


21528.12 . 


21528.12 


3.048 


B x C 


i 


11628.12 


11628.12 


1.646 


A x B x C 


i 


12401.13 


12403^.13 


1.756 

* j ! ‘ 


Within Cells 


64 


451900,00 


7060.93 




Total 


71 . 


« 515471.88- 







A 

Values less than unity are not reported. 



1 

i 
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The Attitude Survey 

The attitude survey attached as Appendix D was adroinis— 
tered both prior to the unit of instruction on international 
relations and immediately at the conclusion of that unit. The 
purpose of this test was to determine if there was a movement 
in student attitudes toward either a realistic appraisal of 
foreign affairs or toward an idealistic appraisal. In an effort 

I , ' , * -.i . • . ■ * • • 

to assess the direction of movement , each question on the 
attitude survey was determined by the investigators to represent 
a realistic or an idealistic attitude when the student expressed 
agreement or disagreement with the statement made in the survey. 

The student could mark his response to the attitude sur- 
vey by indicating strong agreement, agreement, undecided (i.e., 
no opinion), disagreement or strong disagreement. For some of 
the statements strong disagreement or disagreement would indi- 
cate what the investigators had arbitrarily labeled a realis- 
> ' . > . ■ 

tic attitude. On other questions agreement in either degree 

would indicate a realistic attitude. On the following analysis 
of each statement contained on the survey there is indicated 
the direction in which the individual student should have 
responded to indicate what the investigators considered to be 
a realistic attitude. 

The analysis of the data acquired by the administration 
of the attitude survey contains a greater number of respondents 
than is included in the analysis of the data acquired by the 
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other tests. Although the N for the content test, and the 
critical thinking appraisal, consisted of 272 individuals, 
the N on the attitude survey consists of 351 individuals. 

The reason for this discrepancy is that all measurement. other 
than the attitude survey were computed only if . a ch item of 
information was acquired for each individual. This caused 
rejection of a number of individual, contained in the initial 
-ample simply because there was missing one item or score, it 
was impossible to acquire all of that information a. the pro- 
ject described in this report was begun only after the students 
in the cooperating high schools had been graduated. 

Because of the greater time required to prepare the data 

acquired by the other instrument, and measurement, in order to 

Place that data in the electronic data-processing system, the 

analysis of the attitude survey was undertaken prior to the 

determination that complete data was not acquired on all student 

in the sample. Therefore, due to a lack of time to reprocess 

the data on the attitude survey, the attitude survey results 

are presented using the initial of 351. There is no basis 

for assuming that there would be any significant difference 

displayed in attitudes if the number of subjects were reduced 
to 272. 

There were few significant changes in the attitudes of 
the students experiencing simulation when compared with those 
of the control group. Two different tests were conducted on 
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th« results of ths attitude survey which was administered both 

prior to and immediately after the conclusion of the unit of 

instruction on international relations. Each statement was 

tested by the application of the chi square, test and by a sign 
test. 



> 

X 



* 



These tests were conducted to examine the following 
null hypotheses: 

H >4 No relationship exists between attitude (as expressed 

through the Attitude Survey) and group over and »hnuo 
attributable to sampling variability? that 

*p5 No rel «tionship exists between attitude (as expressed 

the Attitude Survey) and school over and *hov« 
attributable to sampling variability? that 



Both of these hypotheses were tested at the .05 signif- 
icance level with two degrees of freeddm. The x 2 value of 
5.991 is the level at which a hypothesis is rejected. Using 
this level there were only four statements on the attitude 
survey for which the chi square test would have indicated 
rejection of the hypothesis on comparison of the two high schools 
and only three statements upon which the hypothesis could be 
rejected upon a comparison of the experimental and the control 
groups. The results of the sign test are discussed below. 

Although in response to most of the statements there is 
a slippage in the direction of reality in the attitudes demon- 
strated by the students, the shift is usually insignificant in 
a statistical sense. Nevertheless, the slippage can be recognized 
by the increase in the number of respondents either moving "to 
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agree (or disagree) in the direction of reality, or moving to 
an undecided” selection, indicative of less certainty that 
the previous position was an adequate position* it is 
interesting to note that of the 31 statements, 23 elicited 
responses which indicated student attitude changes in the 
direction of reality, five represented essentially no change or 
a movement to "undecided," and only three statements were 
marked by increases in the direction of unreality* 

One of the statements which received increased response 
in the direction of unreality was Statement 7 in which the 
responses indicated the students continued to agree with their 
initial position, but their agreement was merely less enthusi- 
astic* This statement dealt with alliances and United States 
policy, and it is speculated that the slippage from "Strong 
Agreement to "Agreement" merely indicated a disenchantment 

with alliances, possibly because of the concomitant problems 
they generate* 

Sach statement is repeated in the following pages with 
data to indicate the responses and their significance. Immedi- 
ately following each statement is the chi square score and 
the s-score of the sign te*£. Below the statistical information 
listed the number of students making each possible response 
to the statement, and the direction (agreement or disagreement) 

the investigators considered represented a realistic 
attitude. 



o 
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Statements 1, 3, 23, and 29 generated statistically 
significant chi squared differences in responses by the two 
schools. Statements 1 ai*d 23 were the result of little or no 
shift in attitude by the Washburn Rural High School students. 
Statements 3 and 29 indicate little or no shift by Lawrence 
High School students. Statements 1, 14, and 31 represent 
significant differences between the control and the experimental 
groups. Statements 1 and 14 are the product of little or no 
shift by the Experimental group, and Statement 31 was produced 
by a shift in the Control group toward the direction of 
unreality* 

Further analysis of t£e data obtained cm the attitude 
sur v e y was undertaken in an attempt to learn If there Was 
significance in the change in the direction of movement of a 
student's choice as registered upon the attitude survey 
administered at the beginning of the experiment compared with 
that administered again at the termination of the unit of 
instruction* The movement was indicated only by direction • 
(i.e., toward agreement or disagreement) , and the magnitude of 
- that movement was disregarded. ; A sign test was then performed 
and the Results were translated to r-scores to simplify their 
L interpretation. . . • • ■ * • 

The sign test was a one-tailed test, and significance at 

_ ^ 

the .05 level is at a value Of 1.64; . Upon this criterion t a 

* 

' considerable liuihber of significant scores was. obtained. The 
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following tabulation indicates the numbers of significant 
z-scores for the various groupings* 

TABLE XVIX 

NUMBER OP SIGNIFICANT Z -SCORE VALUES BY 
VARIOUS GROUPS IN RESPONSE TO STATEMENTS 
ON THE ATTITUDE SURVEY 



TOTAL SAMPLE 


LAWRENCE 


WASHBURN 


EXPERIMENTAL 


CONTROL 


12 


13 


4 


10 


12 



These results indicate that H 04 (no difference between groups) 
should be rejected 17 times, H o5 (no difference between schools 
should be rejected 15 times, that 14 times the hypotheses should 
be rejected concurrently both for the schools and the groups, 
and that for the total sample, both hypotheses (stated on 
page 52.) would be rejected 12 times. 

Of greater interest are the items of the attitude 
survey for which a s-score of significance was developed in 
three or more of the groupings listed above. For convenience, 
the items for which rejection of the hypotheses is indicated 
have been extracted from the complete data provided on pp. 78-93 
of this report concerning each statement. The following 
tabulation lists the statement number for which rejection of 
the hypothesis is indicated, and the group* for which a signifi- 
cant z-score was recorded for that statement. 



If a blank exists 
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under a heading, that is indication that the z -score was 
not significant at the .05 level. 



TABLE XX 

SIGNIFICANT Z -SCORE VALUES AND CHI SQUARE INDICATIONS BY 



STATEMENT AND GROUP RECORDED FOR THE ATTITUDE SURVEY 



STATEMENT 


TOTAL 

GROUP 


LAWRENCE 


WASHBURN 


EXPERIMENTAL 

< 




CONTROL 


1 


5.259 


A 

5.882 x 2 




2.662 


X 2 


5,000 


2 


2.710 


2.361 




3, 066 






3 




X 2 


1.809 


1.974 






5 


2.045 


2.018 




* 




2.283 


8 




1.944 




1.667 






12 


2.571 


2.250 




* 2.212 






M 










X 2 




15 


3.226 


3.182 








3.375 


16 


3.116 


3.898 




2.600 




1.809 


17 


1.956 


1.865' 








2.556 


20 


3.955 


3.966 




3.333 




2.234 


21 


3.828 


3.214 


2.031 


2.128 




3.295 


22 


2.639 


1.806 








2.400 


23 


. * 


X 2 










25 












2.111 


27 


2.055 


1.719 








2.255 


28 


2.778 


2.377 




1.981 




1.939 


29 






2.576 








30 








1.765 






31 










X 2 


i i ei*7 
mm r 



NOTE: x 2 indicates significant chi square value was also 

obtained. 



Table XX indicates that either or both of the null 
hypotheses should be rejected for 18, of che 31 statements made 
on the attitude survey. The null hypotheses (stated on page 67 ) 
hypothesize that no relationship exists between the attitudes 
expressed and the fact that members of the sample were (1) part 
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of either the experimental or of the control groups or (2) 
members of either Lawrence High School or of Washburn Rural 
High School . 

Statement 21 ("The United States should always follow 
democratic principles in determining and carrying out its foreign 
policy* *) produced significant z^score values for each group 
listed. It is probable either that this is an ambiguous 
statement which confused the respondents, or that the statistical 
significance of these data is simply that both schools and both 
the experimental and the control group at the end of the 
unit of instruction recognized the practical difficulties that 
confront the policy maker when he always attempts to include 
consideration of democratic principles in the formulation of 
foreign policy. 

Five of the Statements (Numbers 1, 16, 20, 22, and 28) 

•ach produced four significant z-scores for the various groups. 

In r * of these instances the significant values were for the 
total group, for Lawrence High School, for the experimental 
group and for the control group. The fifth (Number 22) had 
significant values for the total group, for the control group, 
and for both Lawrence High School and Washburn Rural High School. 
For the four statements, it is probably safe to assume that 
there was an actual significant difference between the two 
schools, but it is impossible to describe accurately the 
difference which may exist between the experimental group and 
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the control group. The type of difference cannot be 
determined with the data available. 

All that can be done is to infer some generalizations 
from the answers made to the statements. The generalizations 
are the product of a comparison of the answer made by each 
student on he pre-test of the attitude survey and the 
answer made on the post-test. A comparison with the position 
of the student on the pre-test with his post-test position 
provides information concerning the direction of movement of 
attitude, if any movement occurred. The movement is depicted 

on a matrix for each class for each statement. The matrix is 
reproduced below: 

MATRIX FOR COMPARISON OF * RESPONSES ON THE 
ATTITUDE SURVEY PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST > 

AFTER 




Using information obtained from such distributions , it 
is possible to describe the movement which occurred on the 
statements for which significant z-score Values were recorded. 
For statement 1 (" . . . decision-making on foreign affairs is 



o 
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a complex process".), the shift was to agreement, with the 
greatest shift recorded in the ocntrol group and for Lawrence 
High School. A shift was recorded also for the experimental 

group, but there was considerably less strength to the move- 
ment. 

Statement 16 (referring to the time-lag between the 
investment in and the actual availability of new weapons) 
produced a strong shift toward agreement in Lawrence fifth- 
hour class which was part of the control sample. There was 
essentially no shift in the other two Lawrence control classes, 
although the classes which composed the experimental sample 
at Lawrence also shifted heavily toward agreement. 

For statement 20 (". . . in making foreign policy 
decisions . . . all factors can never be fully understood . . .") 
the shift recorded was distributed generally among all class 
groupings and between both high schools and both experimental 
and control groups. No pattern or movement can be discerned. 

Responses to Statement 22 (". . .the President should 
not be required to consult with . . . Congress before he makes 
important decisions. ") indicated that the students were greatly 
confused in their responses to this statement. The responses 
indicated no pattern of consistency between the pre-test and 
the post-test position, but there was a strong tendanoy for the 
Lawrence sample to move toward "Undecided". This may, in fact, 
represent a realistic appraisal of a theoretical situation. 
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The movement in response to Statement 28 was concentrated 
around "Undecided" and "Agreement," The statement (concerning 
* Provision of military dssi'stafrc& to dictators) produced no 
discernible pattern off consistent# betWeen pre-test and post- 
test positions , indicating that the statement caused Considerable 
confusion in the minds off the students. 



Six other statements produced significant s-score values 
for three off the groupings. These statements (Numbers 2, 5, 

12, 15, 17, and 27) demonstrated significance at the ,05 level 
for the total gorup, for Lawrence High Schddl in each instance , 
and for the experimental group in two instances and the 
control group in four. These statistics probably tend to 
confirm that there is an actual difference between the two 
schools (based on those statements with four * significant 

z-scores reinforced by the statements with three significant 
scores. ) r. - 



Considerably greater confidence is felt in the discrimina- 
tory ability of the 'statements of the attitude survey when 
significant z-scoree &re produced' only for one school or* only 
for ohe of the groups (experimental or control.) when : d’ 
significant z-scoffe 1 is obtained for both groupings' in a category 
(e.g., both schools, or both the experimental and the control 
groiips) , there is reason to doubt the ability of thef statement 
to discriminate. * • ». = ■ 
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Statement 2 ("The United States has no-, foreign policy.") 
produced a significant s Wlngto4isagreeraent, with the impetus 
- c : fu ^ ishe ^ . b 7 ti>e experimental group. The control group 

remained essentially gnghanged in its expressed attitudes as 
demonstrated on the attitude, survey • 

Statement , ,5 ( A democratic nation should always employ 
democratic principles .....,") developed significant values for 
l the total group and for Lawrence High School, as did Statement 

Number ,2* , However , this statement evoked, a significant value 
in the gontrol group rather than the . experimental group. An 
r"* inspection of ,the , recorded attitudes . for , each student indicates 

no essential pattern in the distribution. It merely appears 
that the control class groupings were slightly less consistent 
in their pre-test and post-test positions than were the experi- 
mental class groupings. 

t ^h®re is no pattern apparent in the movements of attitudes 

recorded for Statement 12 ("Democratic principles always provide 
c sufficient guidelines for making foreign policy decisions.") 
Again, the significant values are for the total group, for 
Lawrence High School-, and for the experimental group. From 
inspection of the scatter for pre-test and post-test recorded 
positions, it is not readily apparent that there is any signifi- 
cant difference between the experimental and the control groups. 
From the information available, «it is unprofitable to speculate 
concerning the reason for the recorded differences. 

f i 



t 



V 
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Statement 15 ("The economic condition and growth . . . 
are very important in’ defersdriittg 1 . . . fdreigh policy,") 
agairi produced’ ft signlf icarft' valfee for the control group rather 
than the experimental group, with La^nce High School and the 
total group repeating the significant Values. Here the 
movement was essentially from « lower to a higher degree of 




Statement 17 (concerning participation of the public 
in important foreign policy decisions) again produced the 
significant value for the total group end for Lawrenoe High 
School, as well as for the control group. The responses to this 

• ‘ ' ' V . • 4 / * \ 

statement did not f6rm a consistent pattern]! the plot of the 
responses appeared as a random scattering. 

Statement 27 (stating that the protection of domestic 

* 

industries is more important than helping other countries develop 
again follows the pattern of the two previous statements. Alone 
of the control group classes, the Lawrence third-hour class 
shared the trend toward disagreement for this statement demon- 
strated by the experimental group. Although the remainder of 



the classes in the control group also tended to disagree with 
the statement, the trend in those classes '.was much weaker. 

Reproduced on the following pages is each statement 
contained on the attitude survey, followed immediately by' the 
data obtained from the experiment. The first statistic after 
each statement is the chi square value for the Washburn-Lawrence 
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comparison and for the Experimant.l-Control comparison, cm 
th. line halo* that data are the ..core, obtained from the 
si 9 n test conducted for each statement. Each significant 
statistic is underlined. 

making I^SS^n^ffaiS^; 1 ^ 2 loST^rSoe^i" 10 "' 
^ burn iSZESSS* Total Experimental control 

Scow 



X2 



9-.034 



14.507 



E-score 


0.186 


3.882 


3,1 ?P9 


2.662 


5.000 


ft 


Strong 

Agree- 

ment 


Agree- Undecided 
pent 


Disagree- 

ment 


Strong 

Disagree* 

merit 


Pre-Test 


170 


158 


12 


9 


2 


Post-Test 


228 


ill 


5 


6 


1 



* t Direction of Reality 

Statement 2. -The united State, ha. no foreign policy. 

Total Experimental rw™i 
Croup • ; — 



x - 5.822 

s-soore 1.345 2.361 



4.194 



3.710 



3.066 



0.815 



nn4 * cJU, » 1 Disagree- Strong 



Agree- roent 

ms* 



msnt 






Pre-Test 

Post-Test 



2 4 8 111 

5 5 5 80 

Direction of Reality -™* 



Disagree* 

m* 

aas 

256 
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StitCMMit 3« M Tht United States has i* nAA j i,^ 
MWWjWw^e^tb th« politic*! Stability- 0£*<tti. undar- 

OSTuOpM tftSS«(QftSV • - -■ v* * : ii* V/Cl ■ 

■ • " ' ’' r ’ ^ -i*?-.- A 5 Jr. iL0 

C - ft""? ISKaSga gxpariaant.l Control 



x a 7.909 ~ 

, 1 f * 4 

I-.OOS. 1,909 -1.192 



^sr 

2.780 



1.909 



1.974 



0.139 

-340V ' * 



? troag . Agr ** ~ 0»d*oi<»*d D i.a gra.- Strong . 
*gr»«i ^ MBt ■ ' aartt' ! Diaaoraa- 



Pra-faat 

Foot-Tost 






4 14 11 112 

■. .a .VJ 

6 9 10 108 

Direction of Itoality — — * 



217 



4 • ? - ,* j» 



i- i* "*£• ovontual sucooss of a world oovornmnt 

uw?- y rllil#4 l0 tfcl f**** (; ^ 



Syttltt Tjrtar Ixporlaottal control 

Group — — - — — — • 



X 4 3.809 

t»«Oor« 1.610 0.545 



1.308 



2.119 • 

0.408 !;S4I 



strong Agfoo- cmdocldod oisagtio- strong 
Agroo- asnt ‘'"‘'inont •' Diitgric* 

■ - • : ^ nonfc 



Pro-Tost 

Post-Tost 



75 

78 



191 

207 



57 

42 



: r *- 



18 

13 



7 

8 



4 -m Direction of fio&lity 



i 



<■' ,-<1 

■ * .. ; c 



3:U,jr F.-.+inC u:tr , ‘ 



■ .: >tO!n$ *h3c.i 



80 

oi bsa/r sioi i.i 

i If* Jo T rouddSfcrt 

H S HSSSS. Total ' TxpeHwantal Contr ol 

Group — — 



08 V « T 



0.389 



'*■ ■"* ,i <* 
, l. '■ . * 



2.045 



*X 

2.803 

^Oo-I t»1003~X 

0 .S 3 J 2.283 

oao*td8 



i C X . 0 > : P . i k g ? i 

*-score 0 . 52 * 2,018 

'"’^C 1 ■'fc$ m S ' : iiSl. , C ' ‘)OTp/' ^iI\JUt5 

sv; t *.aia- A«r..- Ond.oi<J**-„n Di«ogaoo- Strong 

* 9 r*.- »«nt Diaagro. 

— ■" — — —— — — want 



_ eo 5k 

Pre-Test 

V re 

Post-Test 



172 



i. • 



37 



t 

44 



^6 

75 159 44 62 

jH 70 .'.'..'."'671' 



*7; 



."-l'- f go'll 

8 



y_ •/- {* 1 ^ s <? 7 o • . * * y t ' u 

Direction of Reality ~ — * 

s.'irttavop biiow £ 5c fcaeoot'e i win* vs* srr M . $ **,?„«* ^ 3 * 

j« ?.<£-> asWWHM- *««*•»— Total ■ to.» 4 — Control 

. '^oj.u Gggqg ■ppanaaifi — 



' i , K 



2.308 



*:Cv.f 0.214 



X - X 



i^Otia 



I7f9? re 0.577 ,; -0.3p§ * 0.00, j 0.128 

r ; * 7c "? 5 S 5 g v Agi? 5 tTn ‘ PwJaoidMf vDipng*#*- Strong 
u-. Agr«e^^.n»ant ,,, ^wmn%^ A Disagree 



a 

Pre-Test 



ment 



di 






»ent 



237 104 : 2 ,. n J 

Poat-Tast 237 101 if . 3 , ^ 

f-r-r-fRireotlon iof -Roality • » 



?3‘jT~3t' 



Ji 



■ 2>T~j4o f 



tor 



•1 



* M ** te * B0 * % "»• 

' gag WWn> — *“*** ?*tM • |*peri»tat4i :.Coitt£6i f ; 





: • 


'»0 .. 

1 


Group 


fc»J7 


i -score 


0.00 


-1.038 


-0.887 


-Q.543 -0.714 


. * * i ' * 


Strong 

AgrOs* 

oant 

* ■ iL“ ' 


Agroo- 
Mont ! 


Ubdocidod 

. . . t ,< 

! t 


sx w fiasu.- 

Mnf 


PTO-dPOSt 

Post-Tost 

* 


* * fc ' 

9 

4 


10 

10 


27 

25 


133 ’ 171 

>l"t> i 

152 .159 . 



Direction of Roslity * 

L oth,r th «n the united 



*4 - 4 ' 

’ ’ ) § r • 

x2 


;;r ' * ; ?■ * a;- • ,-V 

'ttashbum LawrStroa Tot** 

Group 

" 4.311 

* •* 


s-score 


0.00 


1.944 


1.615 


A 


Strong 

Agfc*o*r 

nsnt 


Agrso- 

nont 


Ondooidod 

n- ■ 


Pro-Toot 

* It * i 


58 


193 


59 


Post-Tost 


72 

- ji 


192 


55 



J r ;• »*v •. ‘ * 



».*yj 

o.se* 

Disagrop' 
nwnt 



■w: :> 



27 

26 



• M :r 



* Direction of Rarity 



Oisagroo- 
go nt 

14 
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V " "'international event* are not^important 

to^be^oonoe^iei'r* 01 " * ff8ct ^* a *W**9*_ citieen, enough for hin 

Lawrence Total Experieental* Control 
Group 



X 3 0.035 

z-sc$fe 0 . 667 * r ; 0.784 



1.771 



'li* ‘ 



1.017 



0*00 



1.538 



Strong Agree- Undecided Disagree- Strong 



Agree- ment 
ment 



ment 



Pre-Test 
Post -Test 



12 

6 



9 

9 



5 

5 



127 

126 



Disagree- 

roent 

j 

198 

205 



c j, T ... 



Direction of Reality — -H» r .'V _ 

1 ■ ' i r ‘ r ' * 

. h _ K.if™ em 2 Ilt 10 • . "Whichever country or alliance that has 

to dictate the actions of the rest 



X 2 



IS&SiiSSBSl Lawrence Total Experimen tal Control 

Group 
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Statement 12. "Democratic principles ‘always provide 
sufficient guidelines for making: foreign policy, decisions." 
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.Statement 13 . -f "In making United Statea foreign policy 
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Statement 14 ». "Congress should enter into the foreign 
policy ^ -making process and, share with the President the power 
to make foreign policy decisions as much as is Constitutionally 

possible.” 
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Statement 20. "So. many factors must be taken into account 
in making major foreign policy decisions that all of the 
factors can never be fully understood and evaluated." 
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decisions are made by * few men in Washington « »» 
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V. COWClUglOtfg AKD IMPLICATIONS . 

This notion is devoted to a short rastatsmsnt of the 
major findings of tha project and an axamination of soma 
logical axtansions of thosa findings. It also includas soma 

qualitative conclusions and draws attention to some implications 
for research. 

This study provided little statistical evidence to support' 
the hypothesis that the use of simulation in conjunction with 
other teaching techniques enhances tha ability of the student to 
acquire more factual and conceptual knowledge or to think 
critically, in fact, the evidence indicates that the control 
sample performed better on roost tests than did the experimental 
sample. It will be pointed out, however, that there are ample 
reasons for suspecting that the performance of the control group 

was not as much better than the experimental group as it might 
at first appear. 

On the pre-content examination, a comparison of the 

mean scores indicates the experimental group performed better 

§ 

than the control group by 0.7 points (in a total of 102 points.) 
This does not constitute a statistically significant difference. 

At the termination of the six-week unit of instruction, the 
comparison of the mean scores on the same test indicate the 
control group outperformed the experimental group 53.1 points 
to 51.4 points, a difference of 1.7. However, approximately 
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two month* later when the post-content II examination was 
administered, the control sample outscored the experimental 
sample by only 1.4 points, which represented a smaller net 
loss of knowledge for the experimental group than for the 
control group. The difference is slight, only 0.4 points. 
Although this small difference is such that the imprecision of 
the test tends to make it doubtful, it is worthy of note that 
there was less loss of information measured for the experi- 
mental group than for the control group. This effect pertains 
even though the experimental group was required not only to 
learn the same content information as was the control group 
during the six— week unit of instruction, but it was also required 
to learn the rules of the simulation game. 

The experimental group began the experiment with an overall 
grade point average 0.03 points lower than that of the control 
group. On the basis of grades, it is evident that the control 
group possessed a very small, and probably relatively unimportant 
advantage over the experimental group. Although the .measure- 
ments indicated by grade point average and by the content 
examination are not the same dimensions, it would seem reasonable 
that the group with the higher grade point average should per- 
form as well or better than the one with the lower average , and 
that the group with the higher average should probably retain the 
acquired information at least as well as the other group. In 
actuality, however, the reverse occurred. 



The group with the 
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Itmmic grad* point average (the* experimental group) indicated 

slightly greater retention of factual and conceptual knowledge 
on the post-content XI examination than did the one with the 
higher grade point average (the control group) . 

Although the dxfferences between the two groups are very 
small/ (particularly when it is considered that they were 
measured with an instrument the precision of which it is doubted 
can discriminate to 0.1 points for the mean score for a group) 
it is nevertheless a point of interest that the experimental 
group did not record as great a loss of knowledge between post- 
content I and post-content II examination as did the control group. 
On the pre-content examination/ the experimental students in all 
instances (total experimental, Lawrence experimental, and 
Washburn experimental) scored higher than did the control group. 

On both post-content I and post-content II examinations, the 
control group scored higher in each instance than did the 
experimental groupings. However, the reduction in the difference 
between mean scores for the two post-content examinations was 
less for the total experimental group and for the Lawrence 
experimental group than it wa:**for the * corresponding control 
groups. There was less net loss indicated for the Washburn 
control group than for its experimental counterpart, but the N 

was only 39 for the control group and 49 for the experimental 

group. 

The point that possibly is belabored here is that the 
experimental group was required to learn more information in 
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the same amount off time (i.e., both the rules of the Simula** 
tion game and the substantive knowledge of international 
relations) than was the control group (which was not burdened 
with the necessity to learn any information other than the 
substantive knowledge to be tested.) in spite of the difference 
in the amounts of knowledge to be acquired, the experimental 
group demonstrated a small superiority over the control group 
in the amount of knowledge retained after a period of no 
instruction in international relations. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that the simulation technique contributed to this 

result, as all other conditions for th.e two groups were designed 
to be* identical. 

The design of this experiment required that the unit of 
instruction in which simulation was employed be limited to six 
weeks duration. This was necessary because initially only a 
simulation model of international relations was available, and 
a period of only six weeks was scheduled in the curriculum 
plan of the two cooperating high schools. As the investigators 
now review the course of events, it is realized that the 
experimental group was expected to accomplish academic miracles 
if it were to learn both simulation and international relations 
in a period of only six weeks. 

The comment might be offered that the requirement to 
learn the rules of the simulation 



game was unnecessary as this 



information is not useful to the student in later life. This 
argument contends that simulation has no usefulness because it 
requires the student to learn a "new language" before he can 
practice the international relations he is supposed to learn. 
Such a criticism misses the importance of simulation as a 
technique. The importance of learning that "new language" is 
equal in importance to learning the rules necessary to operate 
any complex mechanism. The operations conducted by the students 
in simulation required them to employ essentially the same 
skills that they will later employ as citizens of a sssssunity. 
The "new language" is not a useless one, but one of which major 
elements will be used in the later social and political life 
of the student. 

The difficulty in this experiment was that a relatively 
complex simulation technique was expected to produce in only six 
weeks a statistically significant difference in the means scored 

by various groups on various tests •• The demand was too great. 

* 

If the simulation technique were employed for a period 
of an academic year, or for several years, then there would be 
a reasonable expectation that the technique should produce 
significantly better mean scores than would be produced by the 
lecture-discussion method alone. Such longitudinal experiments 
are now a possibility with the use of a simulation model 
recently completed by one of the investigators. 



Subjective evaluation of the experiment by the invest!** 

gators and the cooperating teachers indicated conclusively that 
the students involved in the simulation technique in general 
obtained greater enjoyment from their classroom experiences 

than did the subjects of the control group. Those students 

} ' . 

experiencing simulation became deeply involved in their course 
of study. According to observations and statements of students 
in this experiment and others, it is not unusual for students 
involved in simulation activities to spend a greater amount of 
time in preparation for those activities than is normally spent 
in preparation for a similar course in which simulation is not 
employed. These observations indicate that there is a high 
level of student involvement when simulation is employed. It 
also indicates that the students enjoy the activities which take 
place. This speculation is reinforced by the remarks made by 
the students of the control group who made frequent comments 
concerning their disappointment at being deprived of an oppor- 
tunity to experience simulation. 

It is generally considered that educated persons should 
take interest in the conduct of politics. It is not generally 
realized, however, that the formative years for political 
attitudes and interest are between the ages of three and thir- 
teen. The enjoyment obtained by the students engaged in this 

^ 4 David Easton and Robert D. Hess, “The Child’s Political 
World," Midwest Journal of Pol itic al Science , VI (August, 1962) 
236. 
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experiment suggests that some stimulation of political interest 
could be accomplished if simulation activities were conducted 
at the lower grade levels. This would provide additional 
opportunity to achieve the purpose of instruction in the area 

of social studies skills — to effect desired changes in 
behavior. 15 

These observations , coupled with previous research such 
as that of Easton and Hess, support the speculation that the 
12th-grade is rather late for the acquisition of the experiences 
of inter-personal relationships which are accentuated by 
simulation. It is worthy of developmental study to determine if 
adequate simulation models and techniques can be developed for 
use in the elementary grades, if such a program could be 
developed and administered over a period of several years with 
the provision of adequate controls and measurements, not only 
would there be a better possibility of testing the effectiveness 
of simulation as a teaching technique, but it could also be 
tested in its effectiveness as a developer!, of interest and skill 
in political socialization and related activities. 

A comment should be made concerning the type of testing 
which was employed in this experiment for measuring changes in 



Pro*H*h and Robert J. Solomon, "Measurement of 

McCraken pfrnii^ ^t 11 Development in Social Studies, Helen 

Council for^ the Natl onaI 
t-ouncii for the Social Studies. Washingtons 1963), p. 276. 
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factual and conceptual knowledge. Both cooperating teachers 
employed the content examination as the basis for a grade for 
the unit of instructions on international relations. The content 
examination was composed of 102 multiple choice items. This type 
of test is more likely to emphasize to the student the importance 
of learning facts than of learning the relationship of concepts. 
It is also likely to test principally the recognition aspect 
rather than the three higher levels of knowledge described by 
Ross • 3*6 It would have been desirable to provide in the original 
research design that the course grade would be determined by 
one or more essay examinations, with the students advised that 
the essay examination would be the basis for the course grade 
and that the content examination would be used solely for 
measurements in connection with the research project. In this 
manner it would have been more likely that the hypothesis could 
have been tested with reference to that portion which posited 
that simulation leads to a greater accumulation of conceptual 
knowledge than does lecture-discussion. 

In connection with the analysis of the content examina- 
tions, one interesting but inexplicable finding resulted from the 
analysis of variance of the interactions of sex, intelligence 
quotient level, and treatment. In the analysis of gain scores 

l^c. c. Ross, Measurement in Today 1 s Schools , revised by 
Julian C. Stanley (3rd edition. New Yorks Prentice-Hall , Inc., 
1954), pp. 166-167. 



between the post— content X examination and the post "content 

i 

II examination, an F value significant at the .05 level 
developed in the sex by treatment interaction. This was the 
only statistically significant value obtained for any of the 
sex by treatment interactions for the various tests , but it is 
interesting to note that in several instances the F value was 
sufficiently great that there is support for speculation that 
there is some property of sex in its interactions with the 
treatments which cannot at this time be clarified. The data 
indicate, however, that additional research is needed to deter" 
mine what the relationships may be and their significance. 

The results obtained on the critical thinking tests also 
produced mean scores that were different than had been anticipated. 
The consistent finding of higher mean scores scored by the 
control group on the critical thinking tests in comparison 
with the experimental group was unexpected. There is no ready 
explanation for this variation from the pattern which was 
hypothesized. The curious interaction in which the female- 
high IQ Level and male-low IQ Level groups performed signifi- 
cantly better than the male-high IQ Level and female-low IQ 
Level groups was particularly disconcerting. It can only be 
speculated that the male— high IQ Level group customarily per- 
formed at or near potential? that the female-low IQ Level 
group did not become motivated by the simulation experience. 
Consequently, neither group demonstrated improvement communsurate 



with that of their corresponding groups. Conversely, specula- 
tion suggests that the female-high IQ Level group possessed 
some skill or interest which evoked performance above that ^ 
which was customary for this group in this type of subject; 
the female-low IQ Level group failed to be motivated, and thus 
did not perform significantly better ^than was customary. This 
speculation is weakened, however, by the fact that all groups 
contained equal representation from the control group and from 
the experimental group. It remains for further research to 

produce a suitable explanation for the results obtained on this 
experiment. 

The attitude survey produced numerous significant statis- 
tical results. On the basis of the sign test, conducted on the 
31 statements contained on the survey, one or both Of the null 
hypotheses should be rejected 18 times, and two additional 
statements should be rejected on the basis of the chi square 
test. The attitude test indicated that there was some signifi^ 
cant difference between the two schools, although the nature 
of that difference cannot be determined from the data available. 
However, the differences between the control group and the 
experimental group are doubtful as significant statistics were 
produced approximately an equal number of times for each group. 
The body of the report contains an analysis of each of the * 
statements for which a significant value was achieved on the 
sign test. 
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The findings of this research project ere fer frost 
conclusive on any of the tests. The control group, in general, 
performed better than did the experimental group on the tests 
which were designed to measure acquisition and retention of 
factual and conceptual knowledge and the enhancement of the 
ability to perform critical thinking. The attitude survey 
did not produce the pronounced difference between the two 
groups that it was hypothesized would occur. The project raised 
more questions than it answered. 

The most important question concerns the role which simula- 
tion plays in a learning situation. Is simulation only a 
device which is employed by a teacher who possesses a great desire 
to stimulate his students? In other words, is the student 
stimulation noted by the investigators only the result of a 
teaching technique which a stimulated teacher employs, and the 
result is to stimulate the students? Or is simulation a valid 
technique by which students are enabled to acquire complex 
skills useful in the solutions of problems presented in social 
processes? The answer to botlji questions is probably a quali- 
fied affirmative. 

The current project has provoked questions which provide 
a definite indication of the need for a study on a longitudinal 
basis. Such a study is required to develop the simulation 
models which will reproduce in satisfactory microcosm the 
multitude of social processes in which the modern student must 



find understanding and competence. There is also a require- 
ment that satisfactory instruments be developed to measure 
the changes which occur in a student as a result of his partis 
cipation in a learning process which employs simulation as a 
part of its program. 

Two observations by the investigators are considered of 
particular interest. (1) The students who engaged in the 
simulation experiences appeared to derive real enjoyment from the 
exercise and to become deeply involved in the artificial 
environment of which they were temporarily a part. (2) Those 
students who were members of the control group and did not 
participate in simulation periods appeared to be disappointed 
that they were deprived of the opportunity to experience what 
to them was apparently an exciting means of learning the 
substantive material of international relations which they were 
studying. 

' ’ ■ ; . t ' 

Some recent research has indicated that when a learner is 
placed in a ". . . learning situation where some novel learn- 
ing is undertaken, classical-conditioning learning then takes 
the form of an S-shaped curve . . . It is tempting to 

postulate that simulation affords an opportunity for experiencing 



•^Robert M. W. Travers. Essentials of Learning : An 

Overview for Students of Educ ation (New~York : The Macmillan 

Company, 1963) , pp. 284-285. See also Bernard Berelson and 
Gary A. Steiner, Human Behavior : An Inventory of Scientific 

Findings, (New York, Chicago, Burlingame: Harcourt, Brace & 

World, Inc., 1964), pp. 157-168. 



novel learning , and . that ©nc@ 'the requisite skills had been 

acquired the mean learning curve of those participating in 
simulation would ascend more rapidly than the corresponding 
curve of the non-participants. With the development of 
instruments to measure adequately the acquisition of knowledge 
and skills , such learning curves could be plotted and data 
could be secured concerning the effect of recency, frequency, and 
repetition of material. Such a program should encompass a 
minimum of one academic year, and preferably it should include 
several consecutive years » 

As previously stated, the students who participated in 
the simulation experiment became highly involved in the learn- 
ing situation. It cannot be denied that the students in the 
control group also displayed interest, but not to the degree 
that did the students of the experimental group. It is also 
believed reasonable to speculate that the experimental group 
did not perform as well on the various tests as did the control 

group because of the necessity to acquire the skills required 

» * . ' ♦ „ 

to operate the simulation model. However, if the simulation 
experience had been continued for a longer period of time 
(and if learning curves could have been plotted for bo* groups) 
it is quite possible that the learning curve of the experiment 
tal group (although it did not ascend as high at the end of 
six weeks) would have begun to ascend at an accelerated rate 
after a reasonable period, and that it would have leveled off 



at a higher level than that of the control group after the 

removal of the stimulus. 

Although these concluding paragraphs have been specula- 
tion r they are predicated upon close observation and frank, 
detailed discussions with the students involved in this project 
as well as others, both those in high school classes and those 
4 m college. There is no question that this project provided a 
stimulating environment for the students of the experimental 
group, and importantly, for the teachers and the investigators. 
It is also obvious that the control group was tainted with the 
"Hawthorne effect" because of the impossibility of providing 
an adequate control group with the facilities available at the 
beginning of the experiment. But regardless of its short- 
comings and the absence of statistical support, it was readily 
apparent that the experimental group experienced a learning 
situation that it enjoyed, one from which it profitted, and one 
which was the envy of the control group. 
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INSTRUCTION SCHEDULE 



EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 

FIRST WEEK: 

January 25-29 

Monday— Content Exam 

Tuesday— — Cornell Exam 
Wednesday — Watson-Glaser 

Thursday Attitude Exam. 

Allow students to 
rank top leaders 
for CDMs . Expla- 
nation of simula- 
tion. 

Friday Pick CDM and the 

rest of the team 
(CD and MA) • Assign 
countries . Give out 
intelligence report 
on countries . Expla- 
nation of the rules. 



CONTROL GROUP 



Content Exam 
Cornell Exam 
Watson-Glaser 
Attitude Exam 



Assignment (two of the below 
sources). Chapter 17, American 
Govt. Magruder, "State Sept. " — 
Chapter 25, Our Living Govt., 
International Relations • Our 

American Forei gn Policy, 

Chapter l^T," Foreign Research 
Series. Pass out "Ideology" 
and "Communism" outlines. Lec- 
ture on "Formulation of U.S. 
Foreign Policy" and "How U.S. 
Foreign Policy is Made". 



February E l-5 (N ° th ® firSt Week ° f the sil ™lation) 



Monday Simulation 

Tuesday Simulation 

Wednesday— Simulation 

Thursday Evaluation of the 

first three days of 
simulation. Formu- 
lation of U.S. 

Foreign Policy. Pass 
out "Ideology" and 
Communism" outlines. 

Friday— Great Decisions: 
"World Communism". 



Finish lectures on Foreign Policy. 
Great Decisions: "World 

Communism" . 

"Communism in Theory and 
Practice". 

"Communism in Theory and 
Practice" . 



Lecture - "Power" and "Balance 
of Power". Students submit 
page of notes on 30 pages of 
outside reading. 
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EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 



CONTROL GROUP 



THIRD WEEKS 
February 8-12 
Monday— -—Simulation 

Tuesday— "Community in 

Theory and Practice". 
Wednesday — Simulation 

Thursday Great Decisions: 

"France and the 
West". .Finish 
lecture on "Commu- 
nism" Start lec- 
ture on "Power" and 
"Balance of Power" • 
Friday — '—Simulation. Students 
submit page of notes 
on 30 pages of. out- 
side reaaiug. 



Finish lecture on " Power * and 
"Balance of* Power". 

Great Decisions: "France and 

the West". 

"Nationalism" 

"Diplomacy" and "The Modern 
State". 



Great Decisions: "Middle East" 

Students submit page of notes 
on BO pages of outside reading. 



FOURTH WEEK: 

February 15-19 

Monday— —Simulation 

Tuesday Great Decisions : 

, "Middle East". 

Wednesday — Simulation. Finish 
lecture on "Power" 
and "Balance of 
Power" . 

Thursday "Nationalism , 

Diplomacy, Modern 
State System" 

Friday Simulation . Last 

ten minutes: lec- 

ture. "Alliances 
and Collective 
Security". Students, 
submit page of notes 
on 30 pages of out- 
side reading. 



Lecture - "Alliances and 
Collective Security" . 

Great Decisions: "Disarmament" 

"International Disputes V 



"International Law" 



Complete all lectures. Student 
report and panels. Reading 
period. Students submit page 
of notes on 30 pages of outside 
reading. . 
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EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 

FIFTH WEEK: 

February 22-26 

Mondays- — Simulation 

Tuesday -Great Decisions: 

- "Disarmament". 
Wednesday— Simulation 
Thursday— Great Decisions : 
"Castro's Cuba". 
Friday— Simulation 



SIXTH WEEK: 

March 1-5 

Monday— -—Simulation 

Tuesday— —Great Decisions : 
"Indonesia". 

Wednesday — Simulation 

Thursday™ Great Decisions : 
"Ideological 
Warfare". 

Friday— ^Simulation 

SEVENTH WEEK: 

March 8-12 

Monday — - — Simulation 

Tuesday— —Foreign Aid 

Lecture and lec- 
ture on popula- 
tion. 

Wednesday — (No school because 
of snow. ) 

Thursday™ Great Decisions : 
"Foreign Aid". 

Friday— Simulation . 

Population Problem. 

EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 

EIGHTH WEEK: TESTING WEEK 

March 15-19 

Monday Simulation 

Tuesday- — -Cornell Test 
Wednesday— Watson-Glaser Test 
Thursday— -Attitude Survey 
Test 

Friday— -—Content Exam 



CONTROL GROUP 



t 

"Imperialism" 

Great Decisions: "Castro's 

Cuba". . 

Class discussion on Viet Nam. 
Great Decisions: "Indonesia". 

» * . 

"Collective^ Security" , (SEATO 
and America's policy toward 
Asia) . Discussion on other 
collective security arrangements. 



Lecture on "Foreign Aid". 
Lecture on "Foreign Aid". 

Great Decisions: "Foreign Aid". 

" International Organizations " . 



Population problem 



Population problem 
"Propaganda" 



(No school because 
of snow.) 

Great Decisions: "Ideological 

Warfare". > 

"Political Hotspots " (Applied 
concepts) . 



TESTING WEEK 

Reviewed concepts. "Political 
Hotspots" . 

Cornell Test 
Watson-Glaser Test 
Attitude Survey Test 

Content Exam 



CONTROL GROUP 
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PRECEDING PAGE BLANK- NOT FILMED 

KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 117 

Division of Social Sciences 
RESEARCH PROJECT G- 6 5 
Content Examination 
by 

Dale M. Garvey, Thomas O'Dell, and Donald A. Binns 

INSTRUCTIONS: Each of the following questions is to be 

answered by selecting the ONE answer which you consider 
tbs BEST answer . Mark your selection on the answer sheet 
by making a (X) in the appropriate space for each question. 

1. The Gross national product of the Soviet Union in 
comparison with that of the United States is approximately 

(1) 50%, (2) 65%, (3) 80%, (4) 95%. 

2. The Soviet Unions' economic answer to the European 
Common Market was the establishment of the (1) Warsaw Pact, 

(2) Cominform, (3) Comecon, (4) "Great Leap Forward." 

3. During the 1950's and 1960's, the Achilles' heel of t**e 
Communist system has been (1) military equipment, (2) indus- 
trial production, (3) agriculture, (4) bureaucracy. 

4. The Soviet Union has approximately (1) 3, (2) 10, (3);25, 

(4) 70, million enrolled party members. 

5. Communist labor unions are considered strong in all of 
the following countries EXCEPT (1) France, (2) Italy, 

(3) Indonesia, (4) India. 

6. Communist China is more revolutionary than the Soviet 
Union because (1) cZ immediate food and population problems, 

(2) of surrounding imperialistic powers, (3) they follow 
the Marxist-Leninist line or doctrine, (4) they believe 
their position will have greater appeal to the less devel- 
oped countries. 

7. What is the purpose of the United States foreign assist- 
ance program? (1) Enlightened self-interest, (2) humanitarian- 
ism, (3) part of a bi-polar struggle for world power, (4) all 
of these. 
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8# A number of countries with a total of more than a MiHnn 
population have won their independence during the last fortv 
*•«*** States t* in the midst oMs world?ev£- 
h ? a be f n caused by (1) the population explosion, 
rai» th ?a?°Jh Un u St strategy of world domination, (3) the arms 
cultural patterns?^ 1 * 19 ° W " ° f traditional institutions and 

rLn^ e ^ erm ,?f? nd D ® s i gn " f efers to (1) a proposal by de 
Gaulle for political federation of the western European nations, 

^ !; 0 r ®J a in European concepts of nationalism, (3) a 

ofthese Un ^ te *** tbe countr * e8 Europe and Asia, (4). none 

Ln^l! rand r!? i9 ?i is b i sed on (1) a conce Pt of the inter- 
dependence, politically and economically, of the western 

^ r °Pf a .n nations, (2) the approval of Russia, (3) the exclusion 
of the D.S. from world affairs, (4) the fact of political unity 
m western Europe. * 

11. France's de Gaulle (1) supports the concepts of the Grand 
Design, (2) prefers West Germany and France as leaders of 
^uropean fate, (3) welcomes U.S. influence in European affairs. 
(4) wants England in the European Common Market. 

12. The major goal of the Grand Design would be (I) to spur 
economic growth and to liberalize the terms of international 
trade through the progressive reduction of tariffs, (2) to 
align monetary policies, (3) to share the burden of defense 
and to aid the underdeveloped nations and regions, (4) all of 



13. The foremost critic of the Grand Design is, (1) Enver 
Hoxha, (2) Mao Tso-tung, (3) Dean Rusk, (4) none of these. 

'/iC countr ^ es signed the Treaty of Rome creating 

Cl; NATO, (2) the Grand Design, (3) the Organization for 

European Economic Cooperation and Development, (4) the European 
Economic Community. F 

Grand Design is an attack ®o©si (1) poverty and lack 
of education in Asia, (2) the ©,?/£ ooaeoptu ©£ power 

CJ) nationalism, (4) all of these® . . 



m nation-state sysi 



SIS 



16 » One of the following views 

the highest form of political organisation. Cl) Charles d© 
Gaulle, (2) Waiter * ‘ --- 

Yevtushenko • 



Ltoioht, (3) 'Harold Macmillan, (4) Yovgeay 



w 
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17. The new wave" is a trend describincr the (1} infpi lanfnai 
and artistic movement in the Soviet Union, (2) influence n-F 
young Chinese cadre members in Southeast Asia U)popula?fon 

? ?f,!^ eV ! lop ? d ""“tries. (4) mrxist P ?heory o? 
surplus value in underdeveloped countries. * 

18. All of the following reveal seeds of dissent between 

U^border’^disnutes' 3 (1 > su PP°rt of Fidel Castro, 

(4)’ reductio^of t trade 3 between^tte V two^coun tries?" ° f St * lin ' 

19. The United States favors all of the followinc except m 

of Bfitish ment °5 inde P endent nuclear forces by its "allies, 

® f !r sh acceptance of Polaris missiles instead of the Sky- 

wifhVho pf multilateral NATO fleet, (4) closer economic ties 
with the European Economic Community. 

Ill 4-5 n i 962 ' t Ji! e tariff difficulties between the United States 
and the Common Market countries were revealed in the (1) in- 
creased rates on capital goods, (2) chicken war, (3) decrease 
m automobile rates, (4) decrease in exports to the United States. 

even ^ established Gamal Abdel Nasser as the leader 
ParoSk»« a I!o e of Arab nationalism? (1) The overthrow of King 
of 1956 nf r ?So government , (2) the result of the Suez crisis 

Conferenoi^ n res P ec f gained by him at the Bandung 
Conference in 1955, (4) ,his creation of the Free Officers com* 
mittee. 

Hi Stat es interest in the Middle East includes all of 

tht ISez^anll 5 ^ (l> . oll i (2) . freed om of passage through * 
tne Suez Canal, (3) uranium deposits, (4) air bases. 

Diakarte C f?f t f 1 . 0ity °, £ , ^donesia is (1) Port Timor, (2) 

Djakarta, (3) Saigon, (4) Java. 

m rpb^if5^ th ^ov 0 i lowing / a f e count ries of Southeast Asia EXCEPT 
(1) Thailand, (2) Kenya, (3) Burma, (4) Cambodia. 

pnrro!l!i2 f ® 1 J? win ^ countries and leaders is matched in- 

of Ethioni a a n? e S ? ell m ? f ^ unisia ' (2) Emperor Haile Selassie 
of Ethiopia, (3) Moise Tshombe of Congo, (4) Jomo Kenyatta of 

ivcnya • 

fn/5 East, rivalry between "progressive" Nasserites 

fh - servative monarchists has been further complicated by 

the (1) Baafc h Party, (2) Wafd Party,* (3) Muslim 
Brotherhood, (4) Green Shirts. 

Ill of the pamphlet entitled The Philosophy of 

t|^ Revolution? (1) Gamal Abdel Nasser, (2) MariHalFTito, * (3) 

Mao Tse-tung, (4) Patrice Lumumba. 



o 
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28. The per capita annual income of Egyptians is approximately 
(1) $125, (2) $350, (3) $575, (4) $950. 

29. All of the following are part of Nasser's infernal reforms 
EXCEPT (1) a decrease in income tax, (2) allowable landholding 
reduced, (3) government monopoly in cotton, (4) companies will 
be required to have one representative of the managerial staff 
and workers on the board of directors. 

30. The following are all characteristics and/or examples of 
Arab disunity, EXCEPT (1) civil strife in Yemen, (2) the feeling 
of family or tribal loyalty, (3) the destruction of Israel, (4) 
the attitude of Egypt and Algeria toward President Bourgiba. 

31. Gamal Abdel Nasser's chief weakness as a leader is (1) his 
distrust of politicians and parties, (2) his lack of personal 
magnetism in the Middle East, (3) his distrust of fanatical re- 
ligious leaders, (4) his complete loyalty to Egypt as opposed 
to Arab unity. 

32. The basic aim of a statesman in the use of diplomacy is to 

(1) embarrass, (2) gain time, (3) compromise and solve real issues, 
(4) all of these. 

33. Demography is the study of (1) geography as a factor in the 
development of democracy, (2) population, (3) distribution of 
democratic countries according to geography, (4) all of these. 

34. It has been estimated that approximately (1)1/4 (2)1/2 (3J 
3/4, (.4) 2/3, of the people in the world do not receive a suffi- 
cient number of calories each day. 

35. One factor generally found lacking in co^unist nations, as 
compared to constitutional democratic countries, is (1) a well- 
educated ruling class, (2) a broad middle-class, (3) rich deposits 
of minerals, (4) poor transportation and communications. 

36. The Communist Manifesto includes all of the following EXCEPT 

(1) the concept of a class struggle, (2) the theory of wagei"7 (3) 
concentration of wealth, (4) concept of a well -organized core of 
trained revolutionaries. 

37. Marx borrowed the concept of the dialectic from (1) Hegel, 

(2) Spencer, (3) Engel, (4) Proudhon. 

38. Ideology could be defined as a (1) cluster of values, beliefs, 
and myths adhered to by a group of people, (2) concept concerned 
with the question of "why" and lacks emotional attachment, (3) 
concept describing the relationship between opposing ethnics, 
socio-economic, and religious groups, (4) all of these. 
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39. What type of power did the United States use in the Cuban 
crisis? (1) Economic, (2) political and psychological, (3) mil- 
itary, (4) all of these. 

40. The United States in granting and/or lending money to less 
developed countries should first consider if its aid (1) guaran- 
tees reliance on private enterprise, (2) strengthens its foreign 
military capabilities, (3) brings it friends, (4) promotes stable 
societies which are capable of rapid change without violence. 

41. All of the following factors have intensified international 
relations, EXCEPT (1) nationalism, (2) international organizations, 
<3) technological development, (4) sovereignty. 

42. What man was considered the "father of international law?" 

Cl) Richard Souche, (2) Hugo Grotius, (3) Polybius, (4) John 
Locke. 

43. Karl Marx believed in all of the following EXCEPT (1) man 
is the highest of all beings, (2) the most successful communist 
revolutions would eventually take place in agrarian societies, 

(3) man is a product of existing historical forces, (4) that in- 
stitutions are creations of the bourgeoisie. 

44. What factor allowed the United States to enforce the Monroe 
Doctrine during the 19th century? (1) Geography, (2) change in 
Europeans' attitude toward diplomacy, (3) balance of power in 
Europe, (4) all of these. 

45. Recognition of a new nation is the responsibility of the 
(1) Congress, (2) State Department, (3) President, (4) Senate. 

46. The "Political Manifesto" or MANIPOL of Indonesia included 
all the following principles EXCEPT Cl) guided democracy under 
Sukarno, (2) the rejection of the communist party under D. N. 

Aidit and glorification of the past, (3) return to the 1945 Con- 
stitution, (4) guided economy and Indonesian identity. 

47. To date, Sukarno has been able to solve the problem of the 
(1) growing foreign debt, (2) Malaysia dispute, (3) West Irian 
dispute, (4) rising budget deficits. 

48. All of the following are problems confronting Indonesia 
EXCEPT (1) imports of rice, (2) lack of resources, (3) outer 
islands, (4) inflation. 

49. The underlying cause of instability in the Middle East in- 
cludes all the following EXCEPT (1) poverty and illiteracy. 



3 
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i?io na M? n ?i and ri Y alvies ' < 3 > la <=k of ethnic majori- 

ties, (4) the conflicting interest of foreign powers., 

5 °. The United States with, 7$ pf the world's population con- 
oi^the world?* <2> 5 ° %/ (3) 60% ' (4 > 80% of the oil .pSSdtaSion 

51. Which of the following is the author of the book What Is 
|2|£S°ne? (1) Maxwell D. Taylor, (2) V. I. LenIn? (IBoKK 

F. Kennedy, (4) Winston Churchill. f . 

??; ° e £ laa for E hrope is,’ (1) acceptable to the U.S., 

(2) to establish Western Europe as an independent force in 

9 ^ supported by other Western European nations, 
(4) all of these. > ' 



53. Exclusion of England from the European Common Market is 
iu 5 T a Y ore< ? Western European countries, (2) accepted by 

U 1 S *' 3 a ? art de Gaulle's plan to strengthen Europe, 

(4) of no economic or political consequence. 



54. NATO is an organization to (1) provide for comprehensive 
defense of Western Europe, (2) plan for a division of military 
tasks between Western European natipns and the U.S., (3) pro- 
vide a false sense of security to Western Europe, accordincr 
to de Gaulle, (4) all of these. 



55. The Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (1) determines 
the war strategy of the Communist bloc, (2) attempts to inte- 
grate the economies of Russia, Mongolia and the Eastern 
? Ur ?J?SS n Communist bl °c nations, (3) is the economic parallel 
to NATO, (4) was established by President Truman. 



56. State planning of the economy in Russia and its bloc 
countries is (1) successful, (2) recognized as the only basis 
for determining economic production, (3) lacks the basic in- 
gredient of economic production — incentive, (4) all of these. 

57. Communist China is (1) pro-Stalinist in practice, (2) 
less militant than Russia toward the West, (3) economically 
more successful than Russia, (4) no serious threat to the 
western world. 



. The Midd leEast is characterized by (1) political harmony, 
(2) intense nationalism, (3) total support for the Western 
world, (4) acceptance of Israel as a country. 

59. The United Arab Republic is an attempt to (1) provide 
both Arab unity and nationalism as a basis for an all-inclusive 
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Arab government, (2) eliminate Zionism, (3) eliminate coloni- 
alism, (4) all of these. 

60. The U.S., and particularly Western European countries, 
are Concerned about the Middle East because of (1) its natural 
resources, (2) Suez Canal, (3) the possibility of Communist 
domination of the area, (4) all of these. 

61. The basic problem involved in disarmament is (1) muthal 
distrust, (2) the powerful nation*s economies are geared to 
production of military equipment and supplies, (3) lack of 
means of self-defense, (4) the powerful munitions lobbies. 

\ 

62. The official U.S. position 'on the test ban treaty is 

(1) that large-yield nuclear bombs are of no particular advan- 
tage, (2) that the treaty will not retard the development of 
new weapons, (3) that the testing program will not be aban- 
doned, (4) that any testing in outer space or in the atmosphere 
can be detected. 

63. Castro* s revolution in Cuba is unlike other Communist 
revolutions in that (1) it was accomplished by force, { 2 ) it 
had the support of the peasants and working class, (3) it was 
aided by other Communist countries, (4) all of these. 

64. The Cuban economy survives because (1) of the methods of 
production used, (2) the wider world market secured by Castro, 
(3) of Soviet Russian aid, (4) of support from other Latin 
American countries. 

65. The term "monolithic unity" describes (1) the United 
Nations, (2) the first 20 years of the world communist move- 
ment, (3) the Western European nations, (4) none of these. 

66. The 1956 Hungarian revolution was (1) communist inspired, 

(2) ignored by the Russians, (3) a result of liberalization of 
certain features of Soviet life, (4) successful. 

67. The present communist bloc is composed of (1) two power- 
ful and many less powerful nations, (2) countries only in 
Eastern Europe, (3) fewer people than the western world, (4) 
none of these. 

68. Economic production in communist bloc countries is con- 
centrated in (1) heavy industry, (2) the production of consumer 
goods, (3) providing the population with a higher standard of 
living, (4) internal improvements. 

69. Nations sometimes impose tariffs upon those goods which 
are imported from another nation. Such tariffs (1) tend to 
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stimulate international trade, (2) serve as a hindrance to 
international understanding, (3) indicate that a nation' does 
not believe it necessary to protect its own industries and 
producers, (4) are of no concern in the conduct of interna- 
tional relationships . 

70. It is apparent from a study of the philosophy by which 
totalitarian and democratic states are governed that (1) 
totalitarian states place emphasis upon the development of 
national strength, (2) democratic states place their emphasis 
upon the improvement of the standard of living, (3) both of 

the above, (4) neither of the abbve. 

■» 

71. The tensions which have been demonstrated between Red 
China and the USSR are indicative that (1) the basic disagree- 
ment between them concerns the interpretation of Marxist theory, 

^ he f r relative political power is of little significance, 

(3) it is much more difficult today for nations to coexist in 
the world, (4) nations seek power, not friends. 

72. When nations are uncertain of the intentions and objec- 
tives of other nations with which they share tensions and 
conflict, it is likely that (1) peace will be maintained be- 
cause each nation is uncertain of its own objectives, C2) 
tensions will ease in the long-run, (3) tensions will in- 
crease as each nation seeks to overcome its uncertainty, (4) 
war is almost certain to develop. 

73. If you were a Russian political leader, and you used the 
term "co-existence", you would mean (1) each nation of the 
world would continue to exist in its own way, peaceably and 
without conflict, (2) non-communist nations could continue 

to live in their own way until the USSR was ready and capable 
of controlling them, (3) communist nations would seek to live 
peaceably with non-communist nations, but eventually the cap- 
italist nations would be overcome, (4) communist nations would 
seek to live peaceably, provided the capitalist nations per- 
mitted them to do so. 

74. Which of the following statements best define "nationalism"? 
(1) a world government, (2) a concept pertaining to relations 

of the communist nations, (3) a nation's desire to participate 
with other nations to preserve peace, (4) a feeling of belief 
and pride in one's own nation. 

75. The "Revolution of Rising Expectations" refers to (1) the 
Cold War, (2) the lessening of tension in the world, (3) the 

political situation in Asia, (4) the underdeveloped nations of 
the world. 
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76. "Dollar Diplomacy" refers to (1) the international mone- 
tary exchange, (2) diplomacy aimed at getting more money for 
the U.S., (3) using American wealth in the effort to per ‘made 
other nations to. cooperate with the -U.S., (4) a conscious dis- 
play of wealth in an effort to impress other nations. 

77. Underdeveloped nations are so-called because of which of 

the following: (1) a lack of cultural development, (2) an 

underdeveloped economy, (3) a failure to maintain a. good stan- 
dard of living, (4) a nation lacking military strength. 

% 

78. To be a great power in the modern world, the most impor- 
tant single attribute that a nation must have would be (1) to 
have a large navy, (2) to be a colonial power (3) to be in- 
dustrialized, (4) to be militaristic. 

79. Which of the following is LEAST CHARACTERISTIC of the 
relations of nations with one another? "TT7 The use of diplo- 
macy in settling affairs of mutual concern, (2) recognition 
of an authority higher than that Of a nation, (3) attempts to 
maintain a balance of power, (4) the use of force as a means of 
achieving national goals. 

80. Reciprocal trade agreements have as their purpose (1) the 
prevention of goods of unfriendly nations being sold on the 
world market, (2) the mutual reduction of tariffs on goods ex- 
changed between two countries, (3) a mutual increase of tariffs 
in an endeavor to stimulate trade and to increase national rev- 
enues. 

81. International lav; differs from domestic law because it 
(1) evolves from custom, (2) is not subject to judicial inter- 
pretation, (3) lacks the sanction of police power, (4) is not 
written. 

82. A sovereign state is one which (1) has a strong sense of 
national unity, (2) has a sovereign or king as a ruler, (3) 
has a democratically selected government in which the people 
are sovereign, (4) is politically independent. 

83. If one compares the dictator of a totalitarian regime 
with the head of government of a democratic state in reference 
to the freedom they possess to make sudden and major changes 
in national policy, (1) the leader of a democratic state would 
have greater freedom of choice, (2) the dictator would be less 
likely to undertake violent changes of policy, (3) the demo- 
cratic leader would not be susceptible to the pressures sf 
allied states, (4) the dictator would not be subject to the 
restrictive pressures that would operate on a democratic leader. 

84. In the development of nations, there is a demonstrated 
desire to possess military forces because such forces lend 
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prestige to the developing nation. In addition, the mainten- 
ance of mil itary^ forces (1) is necessary to the defense of 
such developing states, (2) is a heavy burden upon the state, 
in an economic sense, (3) is of little significance, (4) is a 
policy which developing states should be encouraged to adopt. 

85. If one compares a totalitarian state and a democratic 
state, one would find that (1) there is less opportunity for 
education in a totalitarian state, (2) there is greater em- 
phasis in the democratic state upon the obligations which the 
citizen owes to the state, (3) there is less requirement for 
the totalitarian state to respond to the desires of consumers, 
(4) there is a great difference in the pressures exerted upon 
the citizen to conform to the standards set by society. 

86. If one compared the economics of a developing nation and 
a highly industrialized nation, it would be noted that (1) the 
rate of growth of the developing nation would probably be 
greater, (2) the economy of the developing nation would be less 
likely to feel the burden of military expenditures, (3) the 
rate of growth of the industrialized nation would be greater, 

(4) the highly industrialized nation would have placed a greater 
portion of its effort into the development of heavy industry. 

87. It is considered to be a truism, but sometimes we forget 
that (1) the nations of the world are interdependent, (2) each 
nation of the world is sovereign, and therefore master of its 
own fate, (3) nations engage in international trade and diplo- 
matic relations solely for their own benefit, (4) the stronger 
the nation, the less interest it has in other nations. 

88. Which of these would be most in harmony with the "balance 
of power" concept in international relations? (1) Collective 
security, (2) an international police force, (3) compulsory 
arbitration of international disputes, (4) defensive alliances. 

89. The conduct of trade between nations Cl) is likely to re- 
sult in the lowering of international tensions, (2) creates 
suspicions in each nation that the other is getting the best 
deal, (3) arouses antagonism as each nation competes for mar- 
kets with other nations, (4) is a matter of equal advantage. 

90. Nations frequently seek to build alliances. Once alli- 
ances are constructed Cl) there is no necessity to review and 
revise their objectives, (2) they will continue to function 
for the period stated in the treaty that established them, (3) 
they begin to crumble as soon as the initial objectives are 
achieved, (4) require continual efforts on the part of each 
member to keep the organization relatively free of tensions . 
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91. The United States has spent many billions of dollars for 
foreign assistance to other nations. Foreign assistance, both 
military and economic, is designed to be (1) a means of enab- 
ling the United States to achieve its foreign policy objec- 

t Yf s ^ i 2 a means persuading foreign nations to like the 
United States* (3) a means of enabling the poor foreign nations 
to carry on trade with the United States, (4) a means of devel- 
oping future markets for the United States. 

92. ^ Nations have as one of their primary purposes the pro- 
vision for their citizens of adeguate security against foreign 
attack. Security for each nation can best be obtained by (1) 
providing adequate military forces, (2) constructing numerous 
alliances, (3) developing common interests with other nations, 

(4) avoiding entangling alliances with other nations. 

93. In the United States, the integration of its foreign policy 
is the responsibility of (1) the Bureau of the Budget, (2) the 
United States Information Agency, (3) the Central Intelligence 
Agency, (4) the National Security Council. 

94. The formulation of American foreign policy is dominated 

by one central and overriding fact: (1) we exist in a world 

of ‘independent and sovereign nations, (2) our obligations to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, (3) intense public 
concern over American participation in the United Nations, 

(4) the almost complete authority of the executive branch of 
government . 

95. A major roadblock in the way of foreign policy makers of 
the United States is often (1) the cool relationship between 
the president and Secretary of state, (2) the unusual concern 
of the public with international affairs, (3) the principle of 
checks and balances, (4) the powers of the state governments. 

96. A major advantage of vesting wide powers in the president 
for the purpose of achieving a democratic foreign policy would 
be (1) the Congress might then criticize freely and without 
responsibility, (2) interest groups would be prevented from 
achieving their selfish goals at the expense of the security 

of the nation, (3) real leadership would be provided by an elected 
official who faces the public often enough to be controlled, 
yet not often enough so that he must follow an uninformed 
public, (4) the budget could more easily be balanced. 

97. All of the following accurately describe foreign-policy 
making in the United States EXCEPT (1) Congress and the pres- 
ident both have important roles to play, (2) Congress 
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.than the president, is better equipped to ta&a the 
a ^® in ^OMign-plioy making, (3) the Seer etfiyoi 

making ®^? e *£ res i de ? t 8 chief adviser in foreign-policy 
making, (4) m actual practice the Secretary of State form- 
ulates a great deal of foreign policy himself and then se- 
cures the president's backing. 

9 8. AU of the foilowing describe the behavior of political 

luctant in f °* ei 9*-Policy making EXCEPT (1) parties are re- 
p i ay ^aj 01, roles because Americans generally pre- 
fer to keep foreign policy out of politics, (2) partiei take 
even less clear and candid stands on foreign policy than thev 

that^^som^foie^^ ' c ? n ^ ressional voting indicates 
. .°J some foreign policy issues significant differences 

exist between the major parties, (4) voting the "party line" 

, foreign P°l lc y matters is always paramount over sectional 
and economic interests. 

all EXCEPT r nn» a of h ^K" j n the making of foreign policy means 
°" e of the following: (1) collaboration between 

Sea foreign policy leaders of both 

parties, (2) clearcut debates on foreign policy issues in 

for whst 1 ™^ 19 ” 3 ' (3) ? upport of both parties in Congress 
for whatever the current foreign policy may be, (4) sharina 

afd r S^ S i blllty by b ° th parties for foreign policy decisions 
and their consequences. 

100. The threat posed by nuclear weapons and their ability 
h** d il* S t at tu large are ? s and to destr °Y large numbers of people 

tained bv°m e c ° n ^ entlo V hat in the 19601 a f peace is mair- 
tarv fnrL ba ^ ce of power, (2) a preponderance of mili- 

tu 3 a b f lanc f of terror, (4) withdrawing from those 
areas of the world in which danger of war is present. 

101. Soviet Russia and Communist China disagree on (1) the 
??? a of ooj 11 ^ 1113 ^, (2) the needs of the communist peoples, 

(3) the tactics to be used in achieving world communism, (4) 
the importance of Marxism-Leninism. 

102. in 1947, Turkey and Greece were threatened by Communist 
expansion.- The United States supported these countries with 

ttl'lSZS SL2? < 1, / “? rs ^ 11 Plan, (2) Point Fou“p?ogram, 

(3) Truman Doctrine, (4) none of these. 
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CORNELL CRITICAL THINKING TEST, FORM X 
by Robert H. Ennis and Jason Millman 



Exploring in Nicoma 



The year is 1990. It is the middle of June. Imagine yourself 
to be in the second group from the United States to land on 
the newly-discovered planet, Nicoma. Nothing has been heard 
from the first group, which landed on Nicoma two years earlier. 
Yc'ir group is going to investigate and bring a report back to 
ea,rth . 

In what follows you will be told about the investigation. 

Then you will be asked questions that call for clear thinking. 
Answer these questions as if the facts given were true. 

Do not guess wildly at these questions. If you have no idea 
what the answer is, omit the question. If you have a good 
idea, even though you are not positive, answer the question. 

This test takes fifty minutes. You will be able to finish, 
if you do not spend too much time on any one question. Work 
carefully, because in the first two sections you must not go 
back to an item once you have passed it. 

Now take your answer sheet and print your name and the other 
information requested. 

Wait for your teacher to tell you to begin. 



© 1961 by Robert H. Ennis 



Experimental Edition 
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Part I, Section A - What Happened to the First Group? 

The first job of your group is to find out what happened to 
the first group of 15 explorers. Your group has landed on 
Nicoma and has just discovered the metal huts put up by the 
first group. The huts appear to be in good condition from 
the outside. It is a warm day and the sun is shining. The 
trees, rocks, grass, and birds make this part of Nicoma appear 
about like parts of central United States. 

You and the health officer are the first to arrive at the group 
of huts. You call out, but get no answer. 

h}’ 

The health officer suggests, "Maybe they* re all dead." You 
investigate. 

Below are listed a number of facts which you learn. For each 
fact you must decide if it would be evidence for, or evidence 
against, the health officer 's idea that they are all dead . 

However, the fact might not Fe either. 

For each fact, mark one of the following on your answer sheet: 

A. This fact is evidence in support of the health officer's 
idea that they are all dead. 

Bj. This fact is evidence against the health officer's idea 
that they are all dead. 

C. Neither , Discovery of this fact makes no difference. 

Here is a sample: 

1. You go into the first hut. Everything is covered by a 
thick layer of dust. 

This fact is evidence in support of the health officer's idea. It 
certainly is not enough to prove his idea, but is evidence for it. 
Using the special pencil, blacken the space under A for number 1 
on your answer sheet — like this: 

ABC 



Here is another example: 

2. Other members of your group discover the first group's 
rocket ship nearby. 

What do you say about that fact? Mark your answer by number _2 
on your answer sheet. Do it now. 

Go on to the next page . 
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/ou should have marked C. This fact about the rocket ship 
does not help us decide whether the members of the first 
group are dead. If you did not mark C, erase your mark 
thoroughly and mark C. ~ 

Here is a list of facts. For each one mark A, B, or C. If vou 
have no idea which to mark, leave that one blanJc and go on to 
the next. one. Consider the bearing of each fact at the time 
that: it becomes known. Do so in the order in which thly~are 
numo^red . Work slowly and carefully , and do not return to an 
item once you have left it. Reminder— mark as follows: 

A. This fact is evidence in support of the health officer's 
idea that they are all^ead. 

B. This fact is ev idence against the health officer's idea 
that they are all dead. 

C . Neither . 

3. There are ten huts. You go into the second hut and 

again find that everything is covered by a thick layer 
of dust. 

4. You go into the third hut. There is no dust on the 
cooks tove. 

5. You find a can opener by the cookstove in the third 
hut. 

6. In the third hut *ou find a daily record of the 
activities of a member of the first group. It is 
written by a man named John Stilltron. The date of 
the last entry, July 2, 1988, is one month after the 
arrival of the first group. 

7 . You find that the . two beds in the third hut are covered 
with a thick layer of dust. 

8. You read the first entry in Stilltron' s record: 

"June 2 i 1988. We arrived today after a tiring trip. 

We put up the huts near our landing place." 

9. You read the second entry in Stilltron 's record: 

"June 3, 1988. There is a plentiful supply of food. 
Ducks, squirrels, and deer are here and are easily 
caught." 

Go on to the next page . 
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10 . 



11 . 



12 . 



You read the third entry in Stilltron'* record* 

?^«Li'u 1988 * u Th ? J 7ater J in the nearby stream has been 
°^ r health official. He has declared it safe 
to drink. We are not drinking it yet. We* re going to 
try it with some guinea pigs we brought from the earth. 1 



You read the last entry in the book: "July 2, 1988. 

1 am getting weaker and can't hold out much longer." 

In different handwriting below the last entry, you 
3TGd.a, John Stilltron died the same day.” 



13. The health officer has now looked in each of the ten 

huts. He reports that there is a thick layer of dust 
in each of them. 



14. You proceed to examine the beds in each of the first 
three huts. You find that in each case the blankets 
and sheets are stripped from the beds and folded neatlv 
in the closets. * 



Reminder — mark as follows: 



A. This fact is evidence in support of the health officer's 
idea that they are all^ead. 

B. This fact is evidence against the health officer's idea 
that they are all dead. 

C. Neither. 



15. The health officer reports that the beds in all the 
other huts are in the same condition. The blankets 
and sheets are neatly folded in the closets. 

16. You notice a mound of earth behind Stilltron 's hut. 

if ■* an< ^ fiud a stone with this inscription: 
John Stilltron. July 2, 1988. He died as he lived— 
with honor." 

17. The truck possessed by the first group is missing. 

18. You investigate in the tenth hut and find a note dated 
March 15, 1990: 

If anyone should come looking for us, we have all gone 
exploring in the truck. We plan to head in the direc- 
. tion of the sunrise. (Signed) Captain Sardus, Leader 

of the Nicoma Explorers. 

Go on to tne next page . 
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19. 



20 . 



You see a note added at the bottoms 

P.S. we plan to be back within a week. 

Eight members of your group get in one of your group's 
* nd in the direction of the sunrise? You 
follow a rough broad valley for 20 miles and find the 
first group s truck apparently abandoned by a stream. 

21. You discover a note in the driver's seats 

Engine breakdown. We plan hike downstream. 
Perhaps there s a large bg£y of water in that 
direction. (Signed) Captain Sardus. 



22 . 

23. 

24. 



w ^° a mechanic, examines the 
abandoned^ truck s engine. He declares that it is in 

You observe that the truck's front tires are flat. 

You start to drive downstream, since the land is level 

miles of living, you see smoke 
rising m the distance. So far as you know, there are 
no volcanoes on Nicoma. 

You soon come to a cliff too. sharp for the truck. So 
of you get out and walk toward the smoke. 

so ca "?P overnight. You set out again in the 
Af ter walkmg for an hour, your party comes upon an 
empty village of stone huts. The sun is shining brightly. 

are^h* °r *? formation are presented to you, since you 

are the leader of the party. 



25. 



a* 1 *?™!!* f ° llows y°“ wfi 1 be given pieces of information, two at 

Por^aAh y°" must d«cWe which, if either, is more reliable. 

For each pair mark as follows : 



A. The first is more reliable. 

B. The second is more reliable. 

C. They are equally reliable or unreliable. 

Here is an example: (The information is underlined in each case) 

26. A. The auto mechanic investigates the stream by the 

village and reports, " The water is not safe to drink." 

B. The health officer says, "We can't tell yet if the 
water is safe to drink ." 

Go on to the next page . 
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C. Equally reliable or. unreliable. 

What answer did you mark? You should hav* marked B. The under- 
lined material in B is more dependable than the un3erlined“material 
In A. ~ 

Here are some more pairs . Consider each pair in order at the 
time the information is offered. 



27. 



28. 



29. 



A. 

B. 

C. 

A. 

B. 

C. 
A. 



B. 



The mechanic says , "The water looks clear . " 

The health officer , after making tests, says, 

" The water is good to drink . " 

Equally reliable or unreliable. 

■ »" . 

The health officer says, "This water is safe to 
drink . " ~~ — “ 

Several other men are soldiers. One of them says, 

" This water supply is not safe . " . > , 

Equally reliable or unreliable. 

One soldier looks .it some smoke rising. The smoke 
appears uo him to be just behind the largest hut, 
which is on a hill about 100 yards away. He concludes, 
" The source of that smoke must be about 100 yards 
away . 11 

Another soldier, who has just been behind the largest 
hut, says, "Oh no , the source is much f arther than 
that." 



C. Equally reliable or unreliable. 

Reminder— mark as follows: 

A. The first is more reliable. 

B. The second is more reliable. 

C. They are equally reliable or unreliable. 

30. A. The mechanic has made a quick round of the stone 

huts and heard a noise in the nearest hut. " There 
must be someone in that hut, 1 he reports. 

B. The health officer, Who was in the nearest hut for 
several minutes reports , " Nobody is in that hut . " 



Go on to the next page . 
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C. Equally reliable or unreliable. 

31. A. The health officer concludes on the basis of his 

examination of the nearest hut, " The first group 
of explorers probably built that hut . 11 

B. The anthropologist (a specialist in the study of 
races, tribes, and civilizations) also examined the 
nearest stone hut. He states, " The first group 
probably did not build the hut . " 

C. Equally reliable or unreliable. 

You take your group to the top of the hill behind the largest 
stone hut to investigate the smoke. In the distance you see a 
group of about 40 figures gathered around a smoky fire. 

Your captian has offered a bonus of $100 to the person who first 
sees any one of the missing explorers. You would each like the 
honor of being the first to see them — if they are there. But at 
the same time you are careful, because these figures around the 
fire may be dangerous. There are several pairs of field glasses 
in the group. The sun is still shining brightly, with field 
glasses one can count the logs on the fire. 

32. A. The mechanic, looking through his field glasses, 

says, " They are tan-skinned creatures with furry 
spots . " 

B. The anthropologist, looking through his field 
glasses, says, " They don ’t have furry spots . 

They are wearing skins of animals .* 

C. Equally reliable or unreliable. 

33. A. The mechanic says, "I think there are 40 of them ." 

B. The anthropologist says, "No, I think there are 
only 37." 

C. Equally reliable or unreliable. 

34. A. The anthropologist exclaims, " That ’s Captain 

Sardus there on the left by himseifT " 

B. The mechanic reports, " That ’s Sergeant Edema who 
just stood up on the right ." 

C. Equally reliable or unreliable. 

Go on to the next page . 
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Keminder— -mark as follows! 

s . ► 

A. The first is more reliable. 

B * 7110 second is more reliable. 

C. They are equally reliable or unreliable. 

35. A. You borrow the anthropologist's glasses and say, 

"Yes # that 's Sergeant Edema ?" 

B. At the same time, the health officer, who has 
borrowed the mechanic's glasses, says, "Yes, 
that 's Sergeant Edema ?" 

C. Equally reliable or unreliable. 

Now the question is whether the man on the left is Captain 
Sardus. If so, then the reward goes to the anthropologist. 

If not, it goes to the mechanic. 

36. A. The health officer then looks through his field 

glasses at the one of the left. " That 's not 
Captain Sardus #" he says. 

B. The anthropologist, who has his glasses again, 
replies, " Yes , it is." 

C. Equally reliable or unreliable. 

Then the man at the left rejoins the group of figures and another 
person takes his place. 

37. A. The health officer says, " That new one is not one 

of the fourteen explorers .* 

B. The anthropologist agrees, " You ' re right , he's not ." 

C. Equally reliable or unreliable. 

38. A. The anthropologist continues, "And look? There's 

Captain Sardus facing our way with his hand over 
his eyes. That 's the say person as the one I 
called Captain Sardus before! jFve^feeen follow- 
ing him." 

B. The health officer says, "Yes, that's Captain Sardus 
facing us now. But he's not the one who was over 
there on the left . VEa? one is sitting down with 
his bacSc to us. I've been following him, too." 

C. Equally reliable or unreliable. 

Go on to the next page . 
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You ask them to see if they can agree on the number of beinas In 
the group so that you can give an accurate report, 9 in 

The health officer has had practice counting 
large numbers of objects on microscope slides. He 
announces , " There are exactly 39 figures in that 
group . — — — - 



39. A. 



p. One soldier says, "No, there are 38 ." 
C. Equally reliable or unreliable. 



Reminder-- mark as follows: 



A. The first is more reliable. 

B. The second is more reliable. 

C. They are equally reliable or unreliable. 

40. A. The mechanic takes his glasses back from the health 

officer and makes a count. "y«s, there are 39 of 
them ," he says. — 



B. The soldier repeats, " There are only 38." 

C. Equally reliable or unreliable. 



£** a f°£ nd *** fir ® 9 et «P and start toward the village. 

Xou quickly take your small party co a place on a nearby hill. 

3a * village without being seen. You want to 

!£”' «2!ijS!S h " 18 a friend ly village, whether the explorers 

are prisoners, and how many explorers are left. 



The mechanic writes down what people say they see. 

41. A. One soldier counts the people as they move around 
in the village and announces, "Only 32 came back 
from the fire." — ** 



B. 



Another soldier says, "You must have missed two. 

I counted as they filed past the big hut. 34 came 
bsck. None of them came back any other way, l" 
belxeve. 



C. Equally reliable or unreliable. 

42. A. The anthropologist reports, "One of them had on a 
.green hat when they returned from the fire. But 

J&'S fife®. Qftly OSS* I watched them carefully as 
they went by tEebig hut." 

Go on to the next page. 
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43. 



B. The health officer says, "I think there are two with 
. PfP hate . First 1 *aw 6He ori the left. Later 

i Saw one Way over on the right. " 

C. Squally reliable or unreliable. 

A. A soldier says, "five tines in the last minute the 
one in the green hat has talked to someone and 
pointed. Immediately that person has run off in the 
direction he pointed . " 

" He must be the leader ," added the soldier. 

Equally reliable or unreliable. 

"Look, Captain Sardus and two other explorers are 
coming up to the one in the green hat, who is point- 
ing to the big hut. . The one in the green hat is 
ordering them to go in. w 

B. "Here come Sergeant Edema and one other explorer. 

* The one in the green hat is pointing to the big hut. 
They 1 re going in also ," added the anthropologist. 

C. Equally reliable or unreliable. 

Reminder— mark as follows: 



44. 



B. 

C. 
A. 



A. The first is more reliable. 

B. The second is more reliable. 

C. They are equally reliable or unreliable. 

45. A. Several more groups of explorer* enter the hut. 

The health officer asks the mechanic, who has 
been keeping a record, "How many do you think are 
in there now? I've told you each time one went in. 
I think there are 13." 



46 



B. The mechanic replies, "According to my record, 
there are 14." 

C. Equally reliable or unreliable. 

A. The anthropologist states, " That one with the green 
hat is going into the hut to the righh of the big 
hut. Three others are following him in7 r 
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B. The health officer flay*, "Look, here comes another 
with a. green hat. So the 2&£ i£ there 1 b not the 
leader # since there are two. Let's cKecJc Hie ~ 
people who go into that hut." 

C. Equally reliable or unreliable. 




The anthropologist has been describing the people 
as they go in, trying to get some idea of what 
they might be like. He states, "18 people went 
into that hut." 



B. The mechanic disagrees, "According to the record 
of what you have said, only 17 went in." 



C. Equally reliable or unreliable. 

48. A. The anthropologist then looks over to the large 

hut and say s, "Do you see those two men? Perhaps 
they are sentries guarding the explorers. Oh, look! 
They're changing* The walking one stops about 15 
feet from the door and then the one standing by~~Ehe 
door walks over to him . h 



B. The health officer says, "Yes, I've watched them 
make ten changes now. But you have the order wrong. 
The man by the door leaves his post before the 
walking one reaches the point or change . 

C. Equally reliable or unreliable. 

49. A. The mechanic, who also has been watching, says, "I 
think the health officer is right. " 

B. The anthropolpgist says, "I think he's wrong . " 

C. Equally reliable or unreliable. 



Reminder — mark as follows: _ 

A. The first is more reliable. 

B. The second is more reliable. 

C. They are egually reliable or unreliable. 
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A. 



One soldier says. 

He ha* an r ddd way o 

msm&ar 
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Oh* look, at the tall sentry. 
i walking. ' He brings hie left 










his 



B. Another spldiar , replies "It is odd. I've been 
watching )ii^ xbr . about! , f Wm. minutes thougli* , and 
you have the ordei* reversed. He brings his left 

fesefl ggeaei, i£jg§ He 2s£| £ssS~^^Be SE aa-sasi- “ 

C. Equally &li*bl« or uraJ.llable. 
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Part n. Paction 'A - Sai Cpr. Ba Pota? 

“* Papiarera, 

2*3*8 '«*** » 

Sals. 2“ as«st "" ssis ys S te-fiilsr 

each item * by f itself ^^^^©^^“an^xample? 11 ' ^ Consider 

earth r °then\hey S wi 11 f wScome b u i ” gS '' are ? eople from 

people from earth." US " * er tainly they are 

Which follows? Pick only one . 

b' lhll e ? e f ngs * ITl not welcome us. 

C* Thes^ hf^ ngS a f® not fr °m earth, 
c. These beings will welcome us. 

B. ' Thlse e Lina» e ,^ ip !? a 2 landed on Nicoma. 

C. Another space shirhas^t^LdefoA Nicoma. 

8SiD t ^°*i^ a f^j°an^® df o^ I Nicoma? rt But t no n other ll space a0e 

Which on e S f ollows ? landed “ Nicoma, in my opiniSS.^^ 8pa ° e 

b’ ? pace shi P has landed on Nicoma. 

c‘ Thfff k ^” 98 are not from the earth. 

C. These beings came here by mistake. 
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"Whenever sentries are used, two groups are unfriendly. 



A. The two groups are friendly. 

B. The two groups are unfriendly. 

C* .If groups are .unfriendly, sentries are used. 



55. All earth people are able to talk. These are earth 



people. 



Which one follows? 

A. They are able to talk. 

B. They are unable to talk. ' 

C. If people are able to talk, they are from the earth. 

56. "If a group of beings is approached in a friendly 
manner, the group will be friendly. This group of 
beings is not friendly to the explorers." 

Which one follows? 



o* mt? e ex Pi° rers approached them in a friendly manner. 
B. The explorers did not approach them in a friendly 



C. This group of beings was unfriendly before the 
explorers approached them. 

57 •" If a 9 r °hP from earth lands on a planet, the landing 
^sLs announced throughout . the world in newspapers • No 
landing on Nicoma was announced, except for our. landing 
and the landing of our explorers." 
h one follows? 

A. If the newspapers announce a landing, then there 
has been a landing. 

B. The group of beings is from the e&cth. 

C. The group of beings is not from the earth. 

58. "A group that is really unfriendly to outsiders will 

starve them. Our explorers certainly are not starved." 
h one follows? 

A. Our explorers are really friendly. 

B. The group of beings is really unfriendly to our 



59. "This group is friendly to our explorers. If a group 
is friendly tc another group of beings, it will not 
put them in prison." 

Which one follows? 



A. Our explorers were not put in prison. 

B. Our explorers were put in prison. 

C. Unfriendly groups try to put each other in prison. 



manner. 



C. The group of beings is not really unfriendly to 
our explorers. 



ekplgrers • 
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60. There have been only two announcements of landings 

, coma '“’'* our landing and the landihg of our explorers* 
All landings on other planets of people from the earth 

, are announ °ed in th$ newspaper^ of the earth." 

Which one follows? 

A. The group of beings itf not from the earth. 

B. The group of beings is from the earth. 

C. The newspapers never make mistakes. 

61. "If a . -oup is friendly to another group of beings, it 
will not put them in prison. A group that is not in 
prison would be out working on a day like this. Our 
explorers are not out working." 

Which one follows? 

A. The group is friendly to our explorers. 

B. Unfriendly groups try to put each other in prison. 

C. The group is unfriendly to our explorers. 

62. "Look, one of our explorers climbed out a window and 
started to run away. He shopped running and put his 
hands up when a sentry aimed a rifle at him and shouted. 
A friendly group would let its guests leave." 

Which one follows? 

A. Unfriendly groups put their guests in prison. 

B. This group of beings is vety careful. 

C. This group of beings is unfriendly. 

63. If we can talk to our explorers, we can find out for 
sure if these beings will make peace. We can talk to 
our explorers by sneaking in the back when the sentries 
change places." 

Which one follows? •* 

A. We can find out for sure if these beings will make 
peace. 

B. We can not find out for sure if these beings will 
make peace. ‘ 

C. We can not sneak in the back if the sentries are 
very careful. 

64. "If they are from the earth, they are well-armed. If 
they are well-armed, they must be taken by surprise. 

They obviously are from the earth." 

Which one follows? 

A. They are poorly armed. 

B. They can be approached in peace. 

C. We roust surprise them. 
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« 5 .: "If ^attack, them, we will kill some.. If we .kill aome, 

we will lose information about Nicoma# Now we must not 
lose any information rabout -Nicoma. **.: r - ; / 



Which one follow*? 

_ S i rfiJe . nhi 



OC; 



. i s) t 






7C-V 



*r 1 1 We must attack * 

B. We most kill eome. of them. 

C. We must not attack. 
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Part II, Section B - Reporting Back and Padding what to Do 

After watching the village ^ f or r >about an hour, yon lead your 
party back to the main camp* You report to youf-lu^ider. In . 
making your report, you take certain thing* for ’granted. These 
things fill the gap in -your reasoning. - ftera is an .example : 

66. "The explorers can't escape, because they can't break 
down the walls of the stone hut." 

Which is taken for granted? 

A. The explorers can jump out the window. 

B. The guards are alert. 

C. All ways of escape, except through the walls, 
are impossible. 

What is the answer? The answer is C. It would fill the gap 
in the reasoning. A and B would not fill the gap. Mark C 
for number 66. There is one best answer to each of the follow- 
ing items. ™ ~ 

67. "Since our explorers are prisoners, we can not talk to 
them without being discovered." 

Which is taken for granted? 

A. In general prisoners can not be talked to, unless 
their guards know about it. 

B. In general, if we talk to people, they will tell 
others about it. 

C. In general, if we talk to people, they will not tell 
others about it. 

68. "If we talk reasonably to those people, they'll 
release our explorers.. After all, those people 
are human beings and the release of our explorers 
would help humanity." 

Which is taken for granted? 

A. When you talk reasonably to human beings, they will 
act in a way to help humanity. 

B. Anything that human beings do is intended to 
help humanity. 

C • You have to talk reasonably to human beings in 
order to get them to do something. 

69. "The shorter of the two people wearing green hats is a 
female. I know because I saw her long hair when she 
removed her hat." 

Which is taken for granted? 

A. All females have long hair. 

B. Only females have long hair. 

C. A person wearing a green hat is likely to be a 

female. * , v , ,>.• 
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70. "Since about half of the villagers had; very short hair 
„ J J hin 5 that at least half are male." . r ' 

which is taken for .granted? 

A. Half are female. " ’CC ' C'C. ' 

B. All -males have short hair*- • 

• c «v Only-,. males have short hair. 

71 ' lea f t of them are men, then in a fight we 

wMoh <= +th l h 5 ve to fegW at: least half of them." . 

Which is taken for granted? 

A. Women are not fighters. ;* 

B. Men are fighters. 

-C* We can not beat them all, if ; they are all fighters. 

72. "We need, not worry about more than io of them at a 
time, since there are only 10 guns.? ^ 

Which is taken for granted? v 

A. Guns- can hurt us. r : : : , 

• B ; Knives can , not hurt us . 

C. Only guns pan.J*urt us. ‘ 



have only 10 guns. I know because each sentry 
had one gun and 8 guns were stacked in the middle of 

V1 ll^ge. That's all that could be seen." 

Which is taken for granted? 

A. All guns that they have are in plain sight. 

B. They do not carry guns under their animal skins. 

C. Guns are their only weapons. 

74. "The villagers did not have any scouts out. This I can 

r - . . . te , i;L be cause we saw none, and we looked carefully." 

Which is taken for granted? ** 

A. Scouts are used only by people who want somebody 
. to investigate for them. 

B. Scouts show themselves to people who are alert 
for them. 

C. If you see a scout, then he has been careless. 

75. "The villagers must not know of our presence, since 
there are no scouts out watching us . " 

Which is taken for granted? 

A. If a group knows of the presence of another group 
which is possibly unfriendly, the group will have 
scouts out watching the other group. 

If there are scouts out watching, then the group 
from which they come knows of the presence of 
another group. 

If a village sends out scouts, the villagers 
suspect trouble . 



B. 



C. 
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76. "The vi linger# arc not from the United States, 

because ire have not heard of any bther landings on 
Nicoma by people from the United States.* 

Which is taken for granted? 

A. All landings on planets are announced. 

B. All landings by united States people on planets 
are announced to other explorers from the United 
state*.- 

C. Explorers from the Uhited States do not hear of 
landings by explorers from other countries . 



535 S£ J If you have time / you may go back and check over 

your answers, but only in the last two sections (Items 51 to 76). 
Do not guess wildly. Ahstfer a gtestion if you think you know 
the answer, but are* net sure. * - ' ■ ~ ■ 

Here 1 s the rest of the story: The explorers prepared for an 
attack and sent a truce party to talk to the Villagers. The 
villagers, who came by mistake to Nicoma in a space ship from 
the earth, made peace. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ATTITUDE SURVEY j 

i 

f 

DIRECTIONS : Following is a number of statements concerning I 

international affairs and the position of the United States [ 

in reference to selected aspects of its foreign policy. If 

you STRONGLY AGREE with the statement, mark an M X N on the 

answer sheet in the box labelled SA? if you AGREE, but do not 

feel too strongly about the statement, place the N X N in the box 

labelled A; if you are UNDECIDED, place the "X" in the box 

labelled U; if you DISAGREE, but not strongly, mark an "X" in 

the box labelled D; and if you DISAGREE STRONGLY, place the 

"X" in the box labelled DS. 

EXAMPLE . 

"Most people agree that a high school education is » 

highly desirable.” t 



SA ' 


A 


U 


D 


DS 


X 











The questions are numbered from 1 through 31. Please answer 

all questions. 

1. Generally speaking governmental decision-making on foreign 
affairs is an extremely complex process. 

2. The United States has no foreign policy. 

3 • The United States has little need to concern itself with 
the political stability of the underdeveloped nations. 

4. The eventual success of a world government is closely 
related to the further development of international law. 

5. A democratic nation should always follow democratic 
principles in determining and carrying out its foreign policy. 

6. Accurate information is a necessity for good foreign 
policy decisions. 
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7. Alliances with other nations are only a hindrance to the 
United States and should be abandoned. 

8. Non-communist nations other than the United States have 
the right to independent and even neutral cold war foreign 
policies. 

9. International events are not iaportant enough and will not 
affect tke average citizen enough for, him to be concerned. 

10. Whichever country or alliance that has the balance of power 
is able to, dictate the actions of the rest of the world. 

, i - , ... . .. _ . . 

11. The United States' should always try to do the "right" 
thing in international relations even though this course 
of action may not always be popular with bur allies. 

12. Democratic principles always provide sufficient guidelines 
.. for making foreign, policy decisions. 

13. In making United States for sigh, policy it' does not make 
any significant difference whether the public is informed 
or not. 

% ^ Congress should enter into the foreign policy-making process 
arid share with the President the power to make foreign policy 
decisions as much as is Constitutionally possible. 

15. The economic condition and growth of any country is very 
important in determining its general foreign policy. 

16. The "time lag" between investment in military research and 
the use of the weapons developed is sometimes important in 
the success of a country's foreign policy. 

17 • The public should be informed and be allowed to participate 
in every major step in making foreign policy decisions. 

18. The United States should not concern itself with power 
interests and imperialism but with principles of ethics 
in making foreign policy. 

19. Newspapers should be responsible and honest in reporting 
foreign policy events because their reporting affects foreign 
policy decisions. 

20. So many factors must be taken into account in making major 
foreign policy decisions that all of the factors can never 
be fully understood and evaluated. 



21 ’ in*det«^n?^ t *L* h0Uld ^ alw * y * follow democratic principles 
in determining and carrying out its foreign policy. P 

22 ' the°^«^Lv a ^ P °!! ibly Jeopardize our national security 
the President should not be required to consult ' 

member, of Congress before he i^or^deciJicns. 

23 e Thwr6 ii littls ciiioh if or tht ivtridh’ ^ 

f bout ^ w etteirs since'Sftimate^decisions 

are made by a few men in Washington. elisions 

24 * particuiar*issua with hi « constituent, about a 

of hi. oSS conscience? hOUld V ° t# aocordi W t0 th « dictates 

25 ' f rom^th^public * * ” 0t 3u,tifiad in withholding information 

srffi^ 4 .5sss. l ;.ir?ss,s; i ss? s sr- 

Mcuf“y?" y raaa ° n 0thar than to Protect OU? national 9iV6 

27 * than*it°is to Protect our domestic industries 

than it is to help foreign countries develop industries. 

28 ’ shios° U ffr <5 iJ! 0 ^ t i n y a givi ? g military assistance to dicta tor- 
dicl^ ° doi " g we increase the ability of the 

dictator to oppress his own people. 

29 ’ SLun“s£. 0aU “® f ° r a11 ° f ° Ur i“t*tnational troubles is 

30 ' ™3°i? g *??\ goala ??* ••condary to those of national interest 

if ^ do not conflict with**" 

“ * the”* ormation^of "^world ££rn£nt?' W “ WOUld Wrk toward 



